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. eqge starting yi ind the goal lies a large 
Quest for Stability and Change autity of deta. on exploration, alterna 
D. E. Berlyne a be ae “ acon yl 


: ' ; ng and partially digesting these data 
Conflict, Arousal, and Curtosity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp ; 


XIV 
$e ae Berlyne alters his original theoretical 
5 ie | SS / st 


position progressively until the point of 


origin is hardly discernible from the 
WALKER 


character of the final product 


Ihe strict S-R position he discards 
this timely and t To gair ncreased range 


Berlyne performs two service ) iexil ind analytical power he 


psychological profession. He pre I i distinction between the arou 


a compendium ol exper ing |t ition of the response If 


n the general area of timult isso ‘d with a response o¢ 
He has also constructed a u the response is said to be aroused 
theorv of behavior based on these data whether or not occurs. If it occurs, it 


His theory is thoroughly interlaced with s evoked. This distinction allows him to 


data from neurophysi tain S-R terminology but at the same 


th reference to tl til { leal with central events wit! 


h 
(RAS). an t ir isured unmeasurable immed 


1mm 


nsequences 
SsCquc»nce 


freedom thus achieved per 
Berlyne to organize within a common 
framework data on overt orientation and 
exploration in animals, perceptual selec- 
tion and curiosity, and patterns of cog- 


1 
} 


ntellectual back nitive activity. From an extremely care- 
begins with the basic pos ful analysis he concludes that the de- 
Clark Hull and Neal Miller. The terminants of the major motivational 


c elements of this position are characteristics of these phenomer 
S-R commitment, zero drive essentially the same. While his 
as optimal, any positive value variables is slightly different 
presentation, the most common men 
state of affairs inflexibly tied to bers of the sets are novelty, uncertainty 
n Iowa in- lrive reduction, and all learning occur-  surprisingness, complexity, and conflict 


terlude, and a mford PhD, he ha i function of reward of rei For want of a better name he 


chooses 
heen the since 1947. He has long been forcement 


defined independently in to refer to them as collative variables 
interested in learning and motivation manner \'though the term arousal is used 
of Berylne’s citation From this position, Berlyne evolves a with a variety of meanings (e.g 


of them—are from the work theory of the motivation of 


and see 
perceptual arousal of a response above the 
doc tor il tude nt ind 


intellectual activities. Between the arousal’ of the title is clearly an inter 
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vening variable which represents the 
common motivational effects of the col- 
lative variables. Thus, in general, the 
more novel, uncertain, or complex the 
stimuli, the greater will be the mo- 
tivational arousal produced. Arousal as 
a characteristic of behavior Berlyne 
identifies with arousal as 
RAS is correlated 
with such neurophysiological variables 
as alpha blocking in the EEG, basal skin 
resistance, and PGR. As a result he of- 
fers the physiologically oriented reader 
a valuable summary of studies which at- 
tempt to relate the 


a state of the 
Thus he assumes it 


collative variables 
to these physiological indices of arousal 
Thus title’s 
comes for him a major unifying con- 


arousal, in the sense, be- 
cept, and as such represents a significant 
intellectual achievement. 

There is not, however, a simple mono- 
tonic relationship between values of the 
collative and the level of 
The concept of arousal poten- 
tial and the treatment of boredom rule 
out this possibility 


variables 
arousal 


a for Berlyne, occurs when 


external stimuli are excessively scarce 
or excessively monotonous. The condi- 


tions for the boredom are 


arousal of 
those which are low in arousal poten- 
tial. Thus boredom should represent a 
Yet 


Berlyne suggests that boredom works as 


minimum of organismic arousal. 
a drive through rise in arousal; boredom 
is a restless, irritated, and thus a mo- 
tivated state. 

Berlyne attempts to resolve this dis- 
turbance by appeal to the cortex as a 
modifying influence on RAS activity. At 
very low levels of arousal potential, 
Thus the 
level of arousal has a highly complex 
and nonmonotonic relationship to the 


cortical restraint is released 


dimension of arousal potential. The solu- 
ion is something of a deus ex machina 
ind a rather untidy one at that 

rhere are too many instances of drive 
increase seeking to tolerate the concep- 
tion of zero drive as optimal, drive as 
aversive, and drive reduction as pleas- 
ant. So Berlyne also discards this aspect 
of the Hull-Miller position. In its place 
he adopts a kind of concept of adapta- 
tion level. At any given time there is 
an optimum influx of arousal potential. 


Che organism will seek to restore the 
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optimum if it is displaced in either di- 
rection. That there are both interindi- 
vidual and intraindividual differences in 
the optimal level is clear, but, along 
with most others who have adopted such 
a concept, Berlyne leaves wholly un- 
solved the major problem of the factors 
which influence the optimum 

He is clear in specifying that as a 
first approximation any deviation above 
or below the optimum is aversive and 


restoration is pleasant and rewarding. 


But in his boredom he 


specifically rejects the position that a 


discussion of 


low arousal state is aversive. Such a po- 


D. E. BERLYNE 

sition does not square easily with the 
concept of displacement from the opti- 
mum. 

The situation is further complicated 
by Berlyne’s introduction of the concept 
of the 
sought for the 


arousal jag. Stimuli may be 


reduction 
of arousal which they can be expected 


increase and 


to produce. Obvious difficulties with 
‘beating-yourself-on-the-head-with 


a-hammer 


this 
because - it - feels - so - good - 
when-you-stop’ mechanism are amelio- 
three 
conditions. (1) Such stimulation will be 


rated through the imposition of 
sought only if the expected drive in- 
crease is moderate in amount. (2) The 
situation must offer certainty of prompt 
relief. (3) The organism must not have 
been exposed in the immediate past to 
a supraoptimal level of arousal poten- 
tial. The arousal jag, like the centrali- 
zation of the response, thus becomes a 


powerful intellectual tool in increasing 
the scope and flexibility of the theory 


W as then is Berlyne’s final ac 


count of the 


null condi 


tion? It is a will-o-the-wisp. Too high a 


optimum or 


level of arousal is aversive and the or- 
ganism will struggle to reduce it through 
locomotion, receptor adjustments, adap 
tation, or intellectual suppression and 
control. Too low a level and the organ- 
ism will seek to raise the level through 
locomotion, orientation, receptor adjust- 
ments, cognitive exploration, or, in the 
extreme, through involuntary failure of 
the RAS. Is there a 
middle ground? No! If the organism is 
theoretically at 


cortical control of 


an optimum, it is actu 
ally seeking an.arousal increase or jag 
to experience the pleasure of its reduc 
tion. It is like 


a snowy hill 


the child with a sled at 
If he is at the bottom, he 
is motivated to climb to the top in or 
der to thrill of sliding 
down. If he is at the top, down he goes 
There is 
stop He 
bed. 


Our 


experience t he 


no place for Berlyne’s child to 
does not tire and go home to 

abandons the last 
tie with the Hull-Miller position, the in- 


author also 
flexible tie between drive reduction, re- 
inforcement, and learning. He agrees at 
one point in the text that “at least some 
rewards can be legitimately described as 
forms of drive reduction,” but appar 
ently all rewards may not be so described. 
At another point he builds a case for 
some and 


Pavlovian conditioning, depending solely 


learning, notably classical 
on events preceding or accompanying 
the performance of the response. Thus 


kinds of 


the occurrence of 


some without 
and not all 


forms of drive reduction. 


learning occur 
reward, 
rewards are 
It is this reviewer’s opinion that Ber 
lyne’s theory is not logically related to 
the original starting point with Hull and 
Miller Ber- 
lyne’s develpoment has been one of re- 
which the later 
not derivable from the earlier 


- latter chapters of his book re- 


veal an attempt to apply the behav- 
ior theory, without significant further 


Rather than an evolution 


incarnation in form is 


modification, to problems of aesthetics, 
humor, and cognition. 
Berlyne approaches the structural as- 





pects of esthetics through the traditional 


ial requirements of diversity and 


orthogor 
Diversity is coordinated to con 
vhich produce arousal 


ind 


represents 


complex 


umbiguity, novelty surprise 
the 


cortl 


principle of unity 


tions that make for clear-cut 


responses which allow arousal 
\derated 
ind the arousal 


Berlyne’s theory of 


Che collative variables 
ire the basis for 
It is 

ts which n 
] 


oader 


the addition of these con 


1akes his theory somewhat 
theories 


ind the 


the rest 
Maier 


ivings theory of 


than ructuring 


humor of ind Bateson 

Freud 

thinking is 
j 


Osgood s 


treat 


ir to 


ment ol essen 
mediational 
but differs in its emphasis or 


When 


ire 


oncept of 


| two or 


ncompatible responses aroused 


taneously, the organism is said to be 


flict produces an increase 


irousal. The 


luces conflict ar irousa 


icquis tion ot knowledge 
Berlyne de 
nditions which 
nflict none ol 
coord nate with 
Chere is even 
mechanisms for reducing 
ie of Berlyne’s invention 
ind others borrowed from Festinger and 
Abelson Chey 
f adjustment to arousal developed ear- 


Nowhere 


is Berlyne’s 


ire not the mechanisms 


the book else in this 


pretatory aim ol 


lized 


ijor value of these chapters Will 


questions more broadly rea 


» intellectual disturbances they cre- 


rather than the resolutions 


they 


ee vork has fe 


reg irded as 


itures which may be 
weaknesses 


the Hull 


Miller position to Berlyne’s current one 
I ; 


limitations or 


By leading the reade 


r trom 


the impression of estab 


lished 


continuity 1s 
but the parent would never re¢ 
Berlyne has neither an 
Both 


have 


the child 


nize 


S-R nor a need-reduction theory 


theory and the reader might 


materially helped by a direct, ex 


it statement of the theory without 


1e encumbering recapitulation of Ber- 


lyne’s own intellectual history 


The handbook properties ol the book 


nake 


t dull in spots. There are numer 


ous instances in which the experimental 
evidence cited does not seem to support 
the 


view under consideration, yet no ex- 


plicit recognition 1s made of that fact 


the text. Berlyne has drawn a num- 
ber of careful and fine distinctions and 
n the process has produced a classifica 
tory taxonomy ol 1 
Vet 

Chere 


which he extends pseudopodal probes of 


variety ol 


phe- 


, , , 
nomena his distinctions go largely 


inutilized ire Many instances in 


ireas such as information theory, psy 


choanalytic theory, gestalt pronounce 


ents, ecological explanations, and more 


Rarely is there interpretation or integra 
on of these diverse 


concepts or, in 


Berlyne’s langu ‘ring intellec 


IS rarely COI 


or disequalized 


This 
that it 


volume has so many high vir 


tues must be regarded as re- 


quired reading for psychologists in gen 


eral and those interested in behavior 


theory in particular. It regarded 


handbook 


important 


may be 
ind increas- 


I he 


ons 


is a to a large 


ngly body of literature 


sources of approximately 600 citat 


ire unusually diverse. Approximately fif 
nt are in languages other than 


English and slightly less than half of 


Russian 


irom 


Less than 


APA 


per cent are dated 


these are in forty 


j 


per cent journals and 


nearly thirty 


are 
pbetore 


This is a truly scholarly work, one 


that presents a theory of behavior 


the beginnings of one, which 


ous, conflict laden, and thus 


stimulating 


It ‘T'akes Two to Psychoanalyze 


Benjamin Wolstein 


Countertransference. New York 


u fficiently 
1 1 mem- 
the New School 


and of the Wi 


ofr 
Institute and he 


¢ Grune & . 


1 Chief of 
He 


my 


7 
VCHhOology Service 


— 
ac- 


é m fl tae nce or m 1771 
r 7 J J ; 

sychiatrists and psychologist 

David Rapap wrt. See 


tt’s Collected Pa- 


hom 


“ 


Winnic 


lew of 


pers (CP Sept 1959 4,28 f 


psychoanalysis 


o understand the na- 


—— its beginning 
has ittempted t 


ire ot therapeutic action. Its theory of 


personality development and organiza 


tion and its psychopathology rest on the 


data emerging from its therapeutic proc- 


ess. Foremost among the 


phenomena 
dealt with in the psychoanalytic process 


are transference and resistance. Trans- 


ference refers to the patient’s seeking 


mostly unconsciously, to relive or re- 


Grune & 


Roy Si 


~ 


Stratton, 1959. Pp. x + 179 


HAFEI 


his 


relationships 


his relationship to inalyst 


ind gratifying 


significant figures from his earlier 


Resistance refers to behavior by 


which the patient 


| igain mostly uncon- 


; . 
sciously, seeks to avoid 


ind 


experience as 


awareness ol 


inxiety-arousing guilt- ele- 


1rousing 


ments of present well as 
emotion-laden and still influ- 
ial elements ol preceding develop- 


mental crises. Transference and resist- 
ince have been discussed extensively and 
has 


Freud's 


variously. Their conceptualization 


developed significantly since 


first formulations 

Less attention has been paid in the 
though not in 
the 


countertransference and 


psychoanalytic literature 
the training of psychoanalysts, to 
phenomena ol 
counterresistance. Countertransference 


refers to the psychoanalyst’s irrational 


responses to his patients; these re- 
sponses unconsciously repeat unresolved 
conflicted relationship trends from his 
own past. In counterresistance the ana- 
lyst employs restrictive and distorting 


defenses against clear perception of and 
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response to the patient’s material, de- 
fenses he has learned to use to avoid ex- 
periencing his own anxiety and guilt. 
For at least three reasons more is be- 
ing written lately about countertransfer- 
ence. One reason is the expanding psy- 
choanalytic interest in ego psychology, 
including the 


organism’s relationship 


with the Another is 


increased research into the therapeutic 


real environment 


process, research which inevitably scru- 
tinizes the therapist’s behavior in inter- 
with that of The 


third is the increasing codification of 


action the patient 
differences in technique among psycho- 
analysts, especially differences regarding 
the always controversial matter of di- 
rect emotional participation on the ana- 
This 
trend, in turn, reflects both the split 


lyst’s part versus his detachment 


between Freudian and _ neo-Freudian 
schools of thought and the expansion 
of psychoanalytic work with psychotics 
and delinquents, patients who require 


some modifications of classical tech- 


nique 


| HE analyst’s emotional 


actions inevitably express themselves, at 


irrational re- 
the least in unconscious cues, and they 
must be recognized in understanding the 
intimate insightful as- 
pects of therapy as well its limiting, ob- 


empathic, and 


structive, and disruptive ‘aspects wher- 
these Wolstein 
away at this important 


ever appear hammers 
well-recognized 
point. The analyst’s primary responsi- 


bility is to keep all channels of com- 
munication open and all significant in- 
teractions explicit. Wolstein argues fur- 
ther that without the analyst’s evident 
emotional participation there is no thera- 
peutic relationship; with irrationally lim- 
ited participation there is only incom- 


plete analysis. Given the necessary emo- 


tional play in the analyst, there will 
be varied countertransference manifesta- 
tions, for no analyst is so free of his 

vn history of conflict as to be immune 
] 


rrational reactions 


The analyst will at least grapple in- 


wardly with his repetitive, interfering 
Additionally, 


must be 


responses to the 
Wolstein 


enough to 


patient 


urges he secure 


dare to discuss these re- 


sponses openly when the patient has 


perceived them, as he is likely to, pro- 
vided that the patient has accomplished 
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3ENJAMIN WOLSTEIN 


enough analysis of his own transference 


distortions and associated anxieties to 


be able to use the analyst’s frankness 


adaptively. By not analyzing counter- 


transference, the analyst creates con- 


fusion, reinforces the patient’s neurotic 
patterns, and encourages resistance. This 
resistance may appear as compliance 
with the analyst’s irrationalities or nega- 
tivism towards them. Wolstein perhaps 
underemphasizes that fixed intrapsychic 
problems often masquerade as interper- 
difficulties ; 


sonal 


the analyst must be 


mighty careful not to rush into rap- 


prochements and to continue to analyze 
the intrapsychic meanings, even when 
the patient speaks truly about the ana- 
lyst’s personality. Hasty equalitarian- 
Wolstein’s 


creates rather than resolves thera- 


ism, which I sense between 
lines, 
peutic problems 

By being able to listen to the patient’s 
probing of countertransference and by 
then resolving actual countertransfer- 
ence so far as possible, the analyst may 
break a paralyzing ‘interlock,’ that is to 
say, an impasse of transference-counter- 
transference. Additionally he will prob- 
ably facilitate richer subsequent analytic 
work through demonstrating the equali- 
tarian nature of the relationship and in- 
creasing the patient’s trust. At the same 


time, the analyst promotes his own emo- 


‘tional growth. Wolstein makes the stimu- 


lating point that it is resolu 


through 
tion of his own transference distortions 
that the analyst derives his real author- 
ity. In his interesting 


most chapter 


Wolstein discusses five countertransfer 


ence patterns: overprotective nurture 


aggressive dependency, model adjust- 


ment, obsessional criticism, and rigid 


detachment 


‘).. WOLSTEIN, author of a preced- 


ing volume on transference, practices 
psychoanalysis in New York City 

is a member of the faculty of the New 
School Research and of the 
William Alanson White Institute of Psy- 


chiatry 


for Social 


Psychoanalysis and Psychology 
He identifies himself as a representative 
of the “cultural, interpersonal schoo 
of psychoanalysis. As such, he focuses on 
certain of the dynamics of current in- 
terpersonal relationships and certain of 
His think- 
Sullivan 


Fromm-Reichman., all 


their adaptive potentialities 


ing evidently follows that of 


Horney, and 


whom, by the way, may be read with 


greater interest and profit by student 


and practitioner alike. Anxiety plays 


central dynamic role, with dependency 
aggression, and narcissism also conspicu- 
ous. Of guilt in the countertransference 
surprisingly, there is little mention, and 


of sexual elements, less surprisingly ex- 
cept in its extremeness, there is no men- 
tion at all. Wolstein 


dynamic patterns with little attention to 


discusses general 


concrete unconscious fantasy, varying 


levels in the 
attect 


organization of thought 


and behavior, and the place of 
therapeutic work within the 


What 


all else is the “experiential field 


structure 


the analyst’s ego matters 
above 


the two-person relationship in the “here 
ind now 

In addition to foggy generalizing and 
extreme repetitiousness this volume sut 


fers from the concrete. de 
While considerations 
make it 


authors and their 


ibsence yt 
tailed illustrations 


of privacy obviously difficult 


to present examples 
trainees are impossible to disguise—a 
treatise on countertransference without 


them gives the reader no feel for. if 


not clear recognition of, the behavioral 


criteria of countertransference and it 
proper and adequate therapeutic han 
lling. The volume also suffers from ar 


abundance of uninformed, dated, super 
ficial and inaccurate renditions and crit 


cisms of Freudian practice and theory 


wei. 





The Spirits Against Bosh 


Gardner Murphy and Robert O. Ballou (Eds.) 


William James on Psychical Research. New York 


339. $6.00. 


Review EpwIn G 


iam James, the subject 
the Harvard  philosopher-psychologist 
ind presumably America’s 


of this book. 


greatest psy 
chologist, who introduced the new sci 
psychology to 


fi vears ago and who 


entific America eighty 
lent his thought, 
prestige, and much of his time and en 
ergy to psychical research during the 


l surely 


last twenty-five years of his life, 


needs no further introduction. Gardner 
col- 
_ at pre sent 


Venninger 


Vurphy, the senior editor of this 
l m of papers 
Director ot 

Foundation in Topeka, who has become 
] broad 


most 


and letter 
R oweh at ft 

esearch at tite 
ugh his interest one of 


imerica’s 


; 


erudite psychologist 


ha for almost fiftv vears been 


concerned about psychical re 

rch and parapsychology, and who has 
just published The Challenge of Psychi 
cal Research (Harper, 1960), is also too 
| known to need further introduction 
Editor of CP 
lso expect to be known to CP’s 


iders, at least as 


wer, being the 


well as a spirit gets 
identity transmitted to a medium’s 

, imperfectly as to the reality per 
. but quite cle arly as to the ratio of 


to nonsense of which he is capable 


pain involved in. suspended judg 


a product of the regressive and 


With 


should no longer 


infantile tendencies ma- 


doubt and inquiry 


unpleasant, but should rather become 


source of interest and satisfaction. Ma 


irity is wakeful and vital. The constant 


rt to achieve a stable equilibrium, re 


sembling sleep, is regressive, infantile, and 


immature. The acceptance of everything as 


transitory, the welcome of new doubts, the 


keen interest in probing into the usual 


the zest of adventure in investigating the 


conventional—these are the 


life-cherishing 


attitudes. They are the attitudes of the so 


called scientific mind—which we may now 


Viking, 


1960. Pp Vili 
BoRING 


translate as the emotionally adult or 


(Jerome N. Frank, Law 
Vind, 1930, p. 166.) 


I a Judge Frank peen 
William James in 


this 


ture mind 
the Modern 


describing 


picture ol 


the mature mind, he could not have 


ichieved greater accuracy. William James 
could suspend judgment while he re- 


mained awake and eager, ready always 


for new doubts, alive with the zest of 


adventure for both the 
usual and the unusual. But James would 
not agree with Frank in calling this kind 
of a mind 


investigating 


scientine not 1! a screntinc 


nind is the kind that scientists had in 


/10—and perhaps on to 1960 


These 


Jan es 


some of them 


reprinted papers 


and letters of about psychical 


research that Gardner Murphy and his 
associate Ballou have now packaged for 
is are the perfect example of undamp- 
ened curiosity in the face of twenty-five 
years of suspended judgment, the per 
tect example of the sustained 
that 


irresolu 


tigil 


contrasts with the need of 
most minds to achieve a proximate goal 
so as to get on to the next. James’ think 
ng was too critical to accept premature 
closure. He half believed in the spirits 
n the persistence of individualized, im 
material portions of consciousness, yet 
he refused to be convinced without more 
solid evidence than the implications of 
the alleged psychical phenomena—which 
were certainly empirical, yet lacked what 
later has called 


come to be scientific 


control 
rhe outstanding puzzle about psychi 


cal research and parapsychology, the 


enigma that existed in James’ day and 


persists now, is their controversial na- 


ture. Why are they so controversial? A 
clear and 


convincing analysis of the 


reason would go far toward obliterating 


the controversy. And controversy tends 


toward dichotomization, for the in-group 


draws together and cuts off commerce 
with the out-group, which counterattacks 
sporadically when the in-group makes a 
sally but otherwise closes its ears to 
what the in-group is shouting. Recent re- 
search in parapsychology has even used 
this distinction as an experimental pa 
rameter, calling those who believe in the 
paranormal sheep, those who disbelieve 
goats, and attempting to show that the 
difference between the ovine and hircine 
these 


proper adjectives to the parapsycholo 


personalities (let me contribute 


gists ) 


afiects perception 
rhe goats—let us return to the James- 


i era—are the narrow, bigoted scien- 


tists, who will have no truck with psy 
chic research except to denounce it as 
bosh Opposed to bosh, as James came 
to call this typical attitude of the scien 
tists, are 


those others who believe either 
n spirits or their possibility, in im- 
nortality of the individual or its possi 
bility, and who take seriously the whole 
razzle-dazzle of “rappings, apparitions 
poltergeists, spirit photographs, and ma- 
terializations.” (That was James’ list in 
909.) The dichotomy was there in 1869 
when James first ventured into print on 
spiritualism. The spirtualists were call- 


ing the enemy Sadducees, who, as every 
disbelieved in 


then 


James spoke of “the present attitude of 


good dictionary knows 


mmortality and angels. Even 


society” as “discreditable to the pre- 


tensions of an age which prides itself 


on enlightenment and the diffusion of 
knowledge 

rhe line is drawn between spirits and 
bosh. Spiritualists and scientific 


facts: 


men 
Particulars vs the particular vs 


James meant the 


the general. By facts 


scientific conclusions, not the raw data 


The feminine-mystical mind vs. the 


scientific-academic mind; the romantic 


And 


science 


mind vs. the classic-academic mind 


then there is also religion vs 
and the claim for revelation against the 
assertion of impossibility. These are all 
James’ phrases, and in this bimodal dis- 
tribution he held himself firmly near the 


golden. almost non-existent mean 


; saw that the scientists were 
caught in 


a dilemma. He posed in 1898 


the formula: Thought is a function of 
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the brain. Do you accept that view? If 
you reply with a Yes, then you are cap- 
tured by a materialism,” 
and, if you are “the more radical and 


“cerebralistic 


uncompromising disciple of science, [you 
will] make the sacrifice, and, sorrow- 
fully or not, according to [your] tem- 
perament, submit to giving up [your] 
Actually James had 
for the scientists’ 


hopes of heaven.” 
dilemma. 
He suggested that the brain may trans- 


a solution 


mit thought rather than produce it, may 


act as a release mechanism to allow 
thought to get through from a conscious 
cosmos. Such a view was highly specu- 
lative, a rear-guard action 
the battle 
“Bosh!” 
Huxley called the mediums’ communi- 
no better than “the 


chatter of old women and curates in the 


to prevent 


from being terminated by 


cations ““Twaddle,”’ 


nearest provincial town,” a poor kind of 
“The 


only good that I can see in the demon- 


other world to be immortal in. 


stration of the ‘Truth of Spiritualism,’ ” 
he said, “is to furnish an additonal argu- 


ment against suicide.” James’ retort, 


however, was clear: “Scientific men 


have long ago ceased to think of the 
they 
“The superior 


dignity of the materials work 


in.” Elsewhere he said 
phenomena are so enveloped and 
smothered in the mass of their degenera- 
tive congeners and accompaniments that 
they beget a collective impression of 
disgust, [so] that only the strongest of 
mental stomachs can pick them over and 
seek the gold among the rubbish.’ 

Of course, the scientists had firm facts 
to establish the prestige of their enter 
prise. The spiritualists had only unsys- 
tematized masses of empirical particu- 
lars, no firm generalities, no case in 
which prediction was sure and unexcep- 
tionable, just as nowadays the parapsy- 


chologists are forced to rely on _ the 
shaky evidence of statistical significances 
nd can make no prediction in the single 
case. This battle for freedom of imagi- 
nation, of effort, and of enterprise is 


You 


tween the modern positivists who want 


broad find it, for instance, be- 
operational definitions for everybody’s 
concepts, and the positivists’ unclassi- 
fied opponents, like the Gestalt psy- 
chologists, who wish not to be hog-tied 
with rules that prevent the free action 


of scientific insight 
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The institutional character of the “ro- 
mantic minds,” of the “feminine-mysti- 
cal minds,”’ was set first by the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research in England 
(founded 1882) and later by the Ameri- 
Psychical Research. 
were maximal, and 
Occam’s razor was used on every phe- 
nomenon brought in from the hunt be- 
fore it 


can Society for 


Their restraints 


was served up for digestion. 
James was describing his own self well 
when he characterized the first presi- 
dent of the English Society: “The late 
Professor Henry Sidgwick 
for the mixture of ardor 
and critical judgment which his charac- 
ter exhibited. The liberal heart which he 
possessed had to work with an intellect 


was cele- 


brated rare 


that acted destructively on almost every 
particular object of belief that was of- 


fered to its acceptance.” 


i rigorous romantics, these sci- 


entific mystics, believed that the break- 


through into new important scientific 
discovery lay in the study of the anoma- 
lous, as yet unclassified particulars that 
are found in the periphery of system- 
atic science. “The great field for new dis- 
coveries,” said James quoting a friend, 
“is always the unclassified residuum.” 


The said F. W. H. 


Myers, is of less importance than what 


visible spectrum, 


lies beyond it at either end. It is the 
“white crow” that excites interest. James 
that his white 

Mrs 


compel his interest from 1885 until the 


said crow was the me- 


dium Piper, who continued to 


end of the century. It is in this pe- 
riphery of rebellious facts that will not 
conform to the established system that 
discovery is so likely, James thought, 
discovery that breaks down firm con- 
viction and establishment 


Thus 


like life,” said James, “feeds on its own 


requires the 


of new generalizations “science 


decay. New facts burst old rules; [and] 
newly divined conceptions bind old and 


new together into a reconciling law.” 


Such at least was the sustaining hope 


of the patient psychical researchers with 
suspended judgments, but actually their 
expectation has never been justified. 
One little difficulty is that the 


cheat. The spirits’ concern is to convince 


spirits 


this world of the existence of their other 
one, and they adopt any kind of effec- 
tive propaganda to shift belief toward 


what they already know is true. James 
tells 


313), 


a delightful story on himself (p 
when he was responsible for the 
demonstration of the action of a turtle’s 
heart in a lecture by the physiologist 
Newell Martin 
Harvard. The audience watched the mag 


nified 


to a large audience at 


that 
moved with the heart’s pulsations. The 


shadow of an index straw 
heart stopped properly under inhibitory 
nerve excitation but, being nearly dead 
did not start again when the inhibition 
was removed. “I 


was terrified at the 


fiasco,” said James, “and found myself 
suddenly acting like one of those mili 
tary geniuses who on the field of battle 
convert disaster into victory. There was 
not time for deliberations; so, with my 
forefinger under a part of the straw that 
cast no shadow, I found myself impul 
sively and automatically imitating the 
rhythmical movements which my col 
league had prophesied the heart would 
How 
just a cause! If the spirits were once 
human, why should they not still be 


undergo.” human a lie, and how 


Interpretation of the phenomena con 
tinued to baffle James all through this 
last quarter-century of his life. James 
said at the end: “For twenty-five years 
I have been in touch with the literature 
of psychical research, and I have had 


acquaintance with 


numerous ‘research- 


ers. I have spent a good many hours 


in witnessing (or trying to wit 


ness ) phenomena Yet theoretically I 
am no ‘further 


and | 


have been tempted to believe that the 


than I was at the be- 


ginning; contess that at times I 
Creator has eternally intended this de 
partment of nature to remain baffling, 
to prompt our curiosities and hopes and 


suspicions in equal measure, so that, al 


though ghosts and clairvoyances, and 


raps and messages from spirits, are al 
ways seeming to exist and can never be 
fully explained away, they also can 
never be susceptible of full corrobora 
tion.” “My deeper belief is that we 
psychical researchers have been too pre 
that we 


cipitate with our hopes, and 


must expect to mark progress not by 


quarter-centuries, but by half-centuries 


or whole centuries.” 


i was in 1909. James would not 


thought that the half century, 
which was up in 1934, had turned the 


have 





trick 
quarters century is up right now 
would James think of ESP 
psychology ? It is hard to say You hear 
Now that ESP is an 


lished fact, let us turn our attention to 


so this reviewer thinks. The three- 
What 
and para 


it said estab- 


the discovery of the conditions under 
which it occurs 


What is a 


statement of the functional dependenc: 


Does that make sense? 


scientific fact? Is it not a 


of a variable upon another specified in- 


dependent variable? Do you have a fact 
before the 


conditions of its occurrence 


thinks this 


you 


are specified ? You do not 
like 


to generalization 


reviewer il James equate 


fact and oppose it to 


particulars. Even granting that the ¢ and 


P values mean what they are supposed 


to mean, and that the ovine personality 


better than the hircine for getting 


deviations from what is alleged to be 


chance, all you have is a particular 


difference in Irequencies Would James 


have argued thus? 


Probably not. He would have caught 


this reviewer lacing his imagination into 


the scientific strait jacket as he wrote 


these last sentences He might have 


Chis is The 


come with a 


said 


new breakthrough 


should sometime new at- 


tack on new residual 
I find it 
heaped 


sterility ot 


phenomena Yet 


hard to believe that he. who 


such effective ridicule upon the 
over-mathematized psycho 
reassured by 


physics, would feel greatly 


the use of modern statistical complexi 


ties to 


orce these psychical residuals 
renovated 
More likely he would 


till suspended ne 


nto the firm grasp ot scien 


with his 
deciding to 
full century out 


would not Jame s miss the 


spirits? 


em now to have faded in im 


without 


portance 


| the phenomena that 


ndicated them ever having been under 
stood. James noted that the spirit con 
trols tended to adjust to the Zeitgeist 


America 
looks as ll the 


being brash and gay in more 


sober abroad, and now it 
fashionable paranormal phenomena also 
varied with place and time—spirits in 
the 1890s but paranormal phenomena in 
Still we had better let the 


century run out before we are too sure 


the 1950s 


about what is going on, and certainly 
this seek 


counsel from a feminine-mystical mind 


the reader at point should 


to offset the classical-academic influence 


bosh-infiltrated 
likes the 
definitions 


of this reviewer, one 


who security of operational 


and has sometimes even 
thought of himself as a positivist 

But seriously, we do not want every- 
alike 
feed on its own decay 


that 


body do we? Science does indeed 


and dissent is 


the agent starts the new growth 


We need a variety of values in order to 


increase the chances that we are not 


missing very many of those vital ones 


that we would be capable of accepting 


at the present time. The positivists want 


rigor, and the intuitionists want free- 


Each 


insecure without his special value, the 


dom, and both are needed feels 


positivist with too much freedom, the 


intuitionist with too much constraint 
And of course we need both kinds of 


people in our enormous ignorance—sci 


entists and humanists, positivists and in 


tuitionists, classical academics and ro 
manticists. The 
freedom Are the 


that 


basic problem really is 
scientists So 
build their 


research into a 


insecure 


they must successful 


methods of religion 


and excommunicate the freethinkers who 


wish to live their thinking in some other 
iv? There are matters, of 


and 


practical 


course. If take your freedom 


do with it 


you 


things that do not interest 


other people, you may not then demand 


that they listen to you. They are free 


too. But some intercommunication and 


the tennis of dissent to dissent to dis 


sent 


s desirable and fortunately almost 


bound to occur. It is in this tumbled 


nteraction that eventually we get ahead 


ind the tion of what is science and 


ques 


what is not becomes very soon an argu 
ment about sanctification that is wholly 
nappropriate to the mature mind—the 


mature mind that can suspend judgment 
without pain 


Was William 


Surely the 


worth while? 
Would 
him ? 


James 
answer is Yes you 
wish everyone to be like 


the answer is No. We 


disequilibrium in order to advance 


Surely 
must maintain 
Not 
vet has knowledge been found to tend 
toward entropy as discovery continues, 
nor do we wish it to—not in this ageiof 


scholarship 


frequently not truth but a 


Knowledge i 
le er error 


Dacospert D. RUNES 


A Lesson in 


Scholarship 


Frank A. Beach, Donald O. Hebb, 
Clifford T. Morgan, and Henry 
W. Nissen (Eds.) 


The Neuropsychology of Lashley: 
Selected Papers of K. S. Lashley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
Pp. xx + 564. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Evtot STELLAR 


The author 
ley. The 


of this book is Karl Lash- 
tells who he was. The 
all distinguished psycholo- 
had 


with Lashley: Beach of the University 


TEeVICU 
editors are 
gists who have close association 
of California at Berkeley, who took a 
Chicago under Lashley 
to Harvard, Hebb at 
McGill University, who took a Harvard 


de gree 


degree ajter 


Lashley had come 


under Lashley and was later as- 
sociated with Yerkes Labo- 
ratories in Florida, Morgan, now of the 


him at the 


University of Wisconsin, who was Lash- 

at Harvard and 
work at Harvard 
when Lashley went to the Yerkes Labo- 
ratories, and Ni 
Assistant Director at the 


ley’s junior associate 


continued Lashley’s 


en, who was Lashley’s 
Yerkes Labo- 
ries until Lashley retired, who then 
until he 
for thi 
together. The re- 


issociate 


‘ried on in Florida himself 


ust as the material hook 


being brought 
Professor of 


at the Insti- 


Sciences in the 


ewer, Stellar, is 


y 


ological Psychology 


rh \ 1 
tute of 
Vedical School of the 
Pennsylvania. He 
1941 when 
PhD, years as Assistant Pro- 

or at Hopkins 
Everybody 
Physiological Psychology 
Graw-Hill, 1943, and 2nd ed., 


—_o is an important 
tells about 


one of 


Ve urology al 
University of 
1B in 
Vorgan was there, a Brown 


has a Harvard 


and seven 
when Morgan wa 


there knows and 


(Mc- 


1950) 


Morgan 


" 
Sfetiar , 


book, for it 
psychology’s 
scholars 


great Here is Lashley’s story 


in the most words a scholar’s 


story can be told, his own published pa- 


potent 


pers. The editors, four eminent students 
and colleagues of Lashley’s, have chosen 
31 of his papers, spanning a productive 
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career of almost fifty years and repre- 
senting contributions to the study of in- 
stinct, motivation, vision, learning, and 
intelligence. 

One central theme dominated Lash- 
ley’s work and that is the elucidation 
of central neural mechanisms underlying 
behavior. Early in his career, he turned 
away from the simple behavioristic con- 
cept of a peripheral, stimulus-controlled 
behavior, modified through learning by 
the establishment of new synaptic con- 
nections in well-defined neural loci. The 
reasons for this change are obvious from 
his papers, for he simply could not find 
experimental evidence to back up such 
conceptions. Potent as external stimuli 
are in governing behavior, they often 
are effective only when central excita- 
tory mechanisms have been ‘primed,’ as 
by sex hormones. Even when they are 
effective, there is nothing invariable 
about their physical properties as the 
cases of transposition and transfer illus- 
Furthermore, Lashley 
pressed by the fact that many complex 


trate. was im- 
motor acts, like the rapid finger move- 
ments of the pianist, cannot be ordered 
by the feedback from prior movements, 
for the speed is such that it would re- 
quire impossibly short reaction times. 

with his 


localization of 


together 
failure to find specific 


These criticisms, 
function, led Lashley to the view that 


the central nervous system is able to 


put out patterns of motor acts in re- 


sponse to some pattern of sensory in- 
put. Neither the input nor the output 
need be highly specific in physical de- 
tail. Nor is strict localization necessary, 
for the same structures may be physio- 
logically organized in different ways to 
yield different functions just as the same 
keys on the piano may yield different 
melodies. 

With this view, Lashley believed to 
the end that only the cerebral cortex 
has the structural complexity to mediate 
To this 
the face of the recent emphasis on the 
thalamic and 


behavior adhered in 


view he 
reticular for- 
mation as the major integrating mecha- 
nism in behavior 


brain-stem 


An opportunity to read or reread rep- 
resentative papers by Lashley will serve 
the modern psychologist well, for he is 


still tied to a simple, stimulus-response, 
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connectionistic theory, and is a good 
faddist, too ready to abandon the cere- 
bral cortex in favor of the shining new 
conceptualization of the reticular forma- 
tion. 

In addition, the modern reader has a 
chance to see a pioneer in action, to see a 
man who believed interdisciplinary work 
should be intracranial rather than inter- 


cranial, to sec a man who investigated 
a scientific problem over his whole life 
span rather than engaging in the clever, 
well-designed, ‘hit-and-run’ experiment, 
to see a man who was not afraid to test 
his work against his own rich common- 
sense experience. This book should tell 
us how 


far we have drifted from the 


ways of the scholar 


Counting the Atoms of Meaning 


Ithiel de Sola Pool (Ed.) 


Trends in Content Analysis. (Papers of the Work Conference on Content 
Analysis of the Committee on Linguistics and Psychology, Social Science 


Research Council.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 244. 


$7 50. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. de Sola Pool, the editor, calls him- 
self a political scientist but has long 
been interested in content analysis, hav- 
ing contributed to Language of Politics 
(Lasswell, Ed., 1949), Symbols of In- 
ternationalism (1951), and Symbols and 
Values (1954). He is at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of The 
of distinction of 
whom the best known to psychologists 
is Charles E 
Institute of 


Technology 
contributors are men 
Osgood, Director of th 
Research 
at the University of Illinois and in 1960 
the recipient of one of the 


Communications 


American 
Psychological Association’s awards for 
outstanding scientific contributions. Dr 
Fearing, the reviewer, has just become 
Professor Emeritus of Psychology at 
the University of California in Los An- 


geles He has 


mass 


been interested in the 
media of 
last two 
lished the 


conient analysis of comic strips 


communication for the 
thrice pub 


research on the 


and has 


results of 


decade AY 


4 is only recently that the behavioral 
scientists have given attention to the 


systematic description of man’s sym- 
bolic products. The techniques for the 
scientific description of the content of 
human communications, as developed in 
the 1940s by Lasswell, Leites, Janis, and 
their co-workers, were rigorous, quan- 
titative, and laborious; but, except in 


certain limited areas (notably political 


FRANKLIN 


FEARING 


propaganda), they did not seem to yield 


the insights that would have attracted 
other workers who might then have ex 
field 


sults did not 


tended the or, perhaps, the re- 


seem commensurate with 
the ‘enormous industry the application 
of' these methods required 

In any event, there seems to have re- 
sulted a certain pessimism regarding the 
future of content analysis as a scientific 
technique. This is apparent in the stand- 
ard work on the subject by 


(1952) 


Berleson 
in Ithiel de 
Pool’s Introduction to the volume 
that the 
early workers had virtually ceased to 


and, oddly enough 
Sola 
now under review. He notes 
publish in the field, and is surprised to 
discover that at a conference in the mid- 
1950s a group of scholars could still be 
assembled who, apparently working in 
isolation, remained professionally inter- 
ested in the technique 

The 


papers 


consists of six 
that 
The line-up is interesting. 


present volume 


presented at conference 
A political 
scientist, Alexander George, compares 
quantitative and qualitative techniques 
as applied to the analysis of political 
propaganda in wartime. Charles Osgood, 
a psychologist, is concerned with certain 
techniques of quantitative analysis, espe- 
cially with “evaluative assertion analy- 
sis,’ and the methods of discovering 
contingencies, that is to say, the co-oc- 


currences of symbols, in the content of 





essage 


Mahl 


considers the inferences which may 


(,eorge E a psycholo 

nade from speech disturbances re- 
garding the anxiety state of the speaker 
Thon is \ Sebeok 


nguists apply the methods of 


and 


SOL Saporta 


con 

nalysis especially the contingency 
thods, to folklore texts. A folklor 

Plant Armstrong, applies 

ve methods to the f t of the 


quan- 
‘groes of Dutch 
and the Dakota 
John A 


discusses the 


Indians of the 
nited States 


in his 


methods and 


Garraty 
uses 


inalysis 


terests, back 
‘re represented 


conside I ible 
the authors 


asic term 


reader unfamiliar 
vocabulary 
the editor 


Pool, has 


stress which 
» the tech 
the man 

the present 

concerned with the infer 


verbal conten to noncon- 
phenomena hese authors are al 
exclusively concerned with the in 


*s which may be made about the 


ions surrounding the production of 
haved 


particularly about its pro 


icer. Examples are Alexander George’s 


ferences fron issued in 
World War II regarding the propagan- 
1 il and Mahl’s in- 


rerences from a patients speec h disturb- 


propaganda 


qdists mill itentions 


inces to his state of anxiety 
Whether the analysts are primarily 


concerned with nferences about the 


te of a source Of a given text, as was 
the case with the present group, or with 


nferences concerning the consequences 


the question of intent of the 


producer would seem to be involved 


Intent seems to be a tabooed word in 


the present studies, but the issue in- 


volved appears in the form of a distin¢ 
tion between “representational” and “‘in- 


The had 


distinction and are 


strumental” content iuthors 


difficulty with this 


not agreed on the definition of the two 


terms. Roughly, instrumental refers to 
content 


which is produced to achieve 


} 


ts, and representational t 


content which directly tell 
mething about the 


) ] 
ool 


have 


source 
point Ss out 


munications both characte 


ilthough not in the same 


In attempting to 


on the editor refers to the analysis by 


Wolfenstein and Leites (Mo , A Psy- 


l is an example 


CHOI ical it YS 


inalysis highly 
of communication 


The basic theoret 


this study was that 


commercial m 
, 


veal the characterist 


ational myths 


shared by persons in our culture 
s true, as the editor says, that the 
producers of motion pictures are “repre- 


senting’ their image of the fantasy life 


of the audience, but it is very doubtful 


nost cases that anything emerges be 


ond box-office considerations. The very 
explicit intent (if the word is permis- 
bl which wil! 


ike a picture 


with which an hypotheti 


\ similar con- 


ident ity 


Sola Pool 
the producer 


vho drops " 


le over the side. Neither 


il 
1ot accurate. The producers 
nedia have a very cle ir pic- 
ture who 


perhaps erroneous) of will 


get the message picture that governs 


the kinds of message they produce. As 
ong as this fact holds true the products 
become very 


Important sources oO! in 


formation culture 


Ml content analyses of the 


ind 1940s 
with 


ibout 


were primarily concerned 
In the 


with the exception of 


counting “sign-vehicles.” 


present volume 
the paper by George who vigorously de- 
fends a certain kind of 
analysis 


non-frequency’ 
they are still concerned with 
quantification. The editor believes, how- 


that these 
kind of 


analysis 


ever new papers present a 


new quantincation, a contin- 


gency designed to state in 


quantitative terms how often a given 


symbolic form appears in { 


with other symbolic 


conjunction 


forms. Osgood de 
velops the procedure intensively in the 
study of the 


associative processes Ol 


communicators 


\ \ HAT is to be said about the future 


of content analysis as revealed in the 


Trends? The papers present a carefully 


reasoned case for certain types of ap- 
proach to 


len This 


recognizing the 


exceedingly difficult prob- 
reviewer has no difficulty in 


important new avenues 


of research which are opened up, but it 
seems a pity that so little attention was 
methods. As 


quantitative 


given to nonquantitative 


the editor points out and 


qualitative methods complement each 


other, but one cannot escape the im- 


pression that the 


writers, with the ex- 


had 


nterest in nonquantitative 


ception already noted little or no 


methods 
inalysis 


titative content ome- 


be counted. The size of the 


meaning a matter of some 


the editor—may vary, but 
ve analysis is inevitably atom- 


bad 


depends, of course, on one’s philosophy 


Whether atomistic is a 


word 


of science, or perhaps even on one’s phi- 


osophy of life. One may wonder if all 


the enormously subtle and complex pat 


terns of human discourse can be com- 


pressed into “units of 


meaning -gard- 


of size. Are such studies those 
Kracauer 


)47 or 


(From Caligari 
Nathan 
novel The Stranger 
1ffectlessness in The 
uta Distance, 


ncidentally, is 


Leites’ study of 


“amus (Trends in 


Study of Culture 


1953). neither of which 


mentioned in the bibli- 


] 


ography, to be cast into limbo? 


Trends in Content Analysis contains 


in excellent bibliography but a wholly 


n idequate subject index 


work of art there is a recon 


cilement of external with the internal; 


the consciousness is so impre 


to appear in it 


Ss T. 


sed on the un- 
CONSCIOUS AS 


CoLertpGe (1772-1834) 
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The Person and his Context: Koch, 


Sigmund Koch (Ed.) 


Psychology: A Study of a Science. 1: Conceptual and Systematic. Vol. 3: Formulations of the Person and 
the Social Context. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. x + 837. $12.50. 





Preparations for the Scaffold of a 
Comprehensive System, by Henry A. 
MurRRAY 


The Structure of Psychoanalytic The- 
ory: A Systematizing Attempt, by 
DAviIp RAPAPORT 


A Theory of Therapy, Personality, 
and Interpersonal Relationships, as 
Developed in the Client-centered 
Framework, by Cart R. ROGERS 


Personality Theory Growing from 
Multivariate Quantitative Research, 


by RayMonp B. CATTELL 


Psychogenetic Studies of Twins, by 
FRANZ J. KALLMAN 


1 Perspective on Social Psychology, 
by Sotomon E. AscH 


Individual Systems of Orientation, 


by THEODORE M. NEwWCcoMB 


A Preliminary Statement to a The- 
ory of Attitude Structure and Change, 
by DaNteL Katz and Ezra STOTLAND 


Latent Structure Analysis, by Pau 


F. LAZARSFELD 


W ork-emotionality the 
Group as Organism, by HERBERT A. 


THELEN 


Theory of 


In Approach to Psychological The- 
ory in Terms of the Theory of Ac- 
tion, by Tatcott Parsons 

Some Trends of Study I (Vols. 1-3; 
Epilogue), by SicmuND Kocu 
Significance of Sensory Psychology 
for Certain Methodological Problems, 
by Conrap G. MUELLER 
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Reviewed by Harrison G. GouGH 


Dr. Gough, the reviewer, is Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Research Psy- 
chologist for the past dozen years in the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research. He has a summa AB 
Minnesota in sociology, a metamorpho- 
sis to clinical psychology in World War 
II, a Hathaway-and-Meehl PhD in psy- 
chology at The men 
have influenced him most are Monachesi 
and Chapin (sociology), R. M. Elliott, 
L. E. Wexberg, Hathaway and Meehl, 
and now, of course, D. W. MacKinnon. 
He says his main concern at present is 
with the personological interpretation of 
structured instruments. 


igo volume is the third in the gar- 


gantuan quasi-official survey of psy- 


from 


Minnesota. who 


chology being sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, financed 
by the APA and the National Science 
Foundation, written (or being written) 
by some eighty of today’s outstanding 
behavorial scientists, guided by a steer- 
ing committee of the APA’s Policy and 
Planning Board, advised by consultants 
Lyle H. Lanier, Howard H. Kendler, 
Mueller, and Karl E. Zener 
and edited by Sigmund Koch. As Boring 
pointed out in his review of the intro- 
duction to the opening (CP, 
Nov. 1959, 4, 345f.), the effort quali- 


fles as an opus magnificentissimum in 


Conrad G 


volume 


every way: range and scope, number of 
words to be included in the full set of 
seven volumes, cost, time, and compe- 
tence of editor and contributors. In fact, 
mused Boring, “perhaps we have here 
Psychology’s great encyclopedia.” 

The Volumes 1 and 2 
(CP, Nov. 1959, 4, 345-351; May 1960, 
5, 145-150) were exceedingly favorable 


reviews of 


and gave that the series 
would indeed attain to this high stature 
Now , and one asks 
“Does it sustain this grand level of au- 


thoritative scholarship and definitive ap- 


some hope 


we have Volume 3 


praisal?” The Editor’s own answer would 
be a resounding Yes, judging from his 
comments on the totality of Study I 


Thirty-six men have responded with gal 
lantry and dedication to an unusual chal 


lenge. In examining their own inquiring 
histories, they have written history. In ré 
flecting on and assessing their inquiry, they 
have changed history. In the conjoint o1 
dering and reordering of inquiry, they have 
made While so 


analysis can be 


history doing, they have 


shown what 


when the 
creative function is not quarantined 


the critical 


Iron 
And in this process, the very 
canons of have regulated 


analysis which 


action in our science for many years have 


been rid of staleness—perhaps transformed 


(p. 730) 


It would be tempting to endorse this 


evaluation and let the matter sta 

there, for the series is beyond argu- 
ment an achievement of vast merit and 
import, but I fear that with respect to 
Volume 3 this simply cannot be done; 
for, given the goals of the volume. to 


offer an inventory of current system- 
atic resources adequately representative 
of the diversity and richness of concep 
tual experimentation in recent and pres- 
ent-day psychology, and to clarify these 
trends in such a way as to permit more 
efficient and rational endeavor in the fu- 
ture, I believe it must be said that Vol 
ume 3 is in many ways a failure 
Certainly, the volume has its meri- 
torious features—not the least of which 
is the scintillatingly written and persua- 
sively argued Epilogue by the Editor 
but as a book which seeks to summarize 
the current theoretical status of person- 





lity and social psychology and from 
which valid projections into the future 
n be made, it falls short of the mark 
tact 


sad 


considering the impossibility of 
ing more than a fraction of what is 
published nowadays, I wonder whether 
inyone save the specialist should want 


or need to study this book 


Wiis: then is ‘wrong’ with Volume 


rhe first problem I believe, has to 


do with the criteria for choice of the 


contributors and the 


which 
In spite ol Koch’s in- 


sightful deflating in his Epilogue of the 


topics on 


they would write 


postures of the “Age of Theory it 
seems to be just this matter of having 


or not having a ‘theory’ which is one of 
the determiners of presence or absence 
Volume Note that 
is not the 


Thus 


oth of whom have proposed theories of 


having a the- 


same as “writing theo- 


Murray and Rogers 


personality, are included (and rightly! 
the book. But D. C. McClelland and 
P. E. Meehl write 


yut have not proposed their ‘own theo- 


who theoretically 


of personality, are not. Yet, when 


on current research 


stem: work in the personality 


McClelland and Meehl are signifi 


figures whose ideas and points o! 


require coverage in a comprehen- 


summary of present-day theory 
torial problems have to be 


here; 


recog 
it is quite possible that cer 
declined 


asked and 


book 1S 


persons were 


Nevertheless the weakened by 
such omissions 
There is also a distinct risk in the im- 


plicit assumption that in ‘systematic 


formulations’ will be found the best an- 


o the questions of “Where are 


we?’ and “Whither are we going?” One 
fears that the rule based on this assump- 
tion would have screened out a chapter 
by L. M. Terman in the 1910-1940 pe- 
riod, and yet his work in the domain of 
personality is probably the most impor- 

nt of any American psychologist’s dur- 

g that period 

Chere are other ways of showing the 
gaps and lacunae in the sampling of top- 
this book. In 


Th ories of 


cs and authors in their 


book on Personality, 
Hall and Lindzey saw fit to cover twelve 


persons or positions: Freud’s psychoana- 
lytic theory; Jung’s 


analytic theory; 


Adler 
Mur- 
Lewin’s field theory; 
Allport’s idiographic psychology ; 


Sheldon’s 


social psychological theories of 


Fromm, Horney, and Sullivan; 
ray’s personology: 
organ- 
ismic 


theory; constitutional 


psychology; factor theories; stimulus- 


response theories; Roger’s self theory; 
ind Murphy’s biosocial theory. Of these 
twelve positions only four were selected 
for inclusion in Volume 3. (Lewinian 
topology and Miller’s stimulus-response 
Volume 2 

3 will come out 
little or nothing in 
i systematic the work of G. W 
Allport, Gardner Murphy, W. H. Shel- 
don, Kurt Goldstein, A. H. Maslow 
\. Angyal, and O. H. Mowrer. Can a 


judicious impression of present-day sys- 


position were discussed in 


The reader of Volume 


therefore, knowing 


way ol 


tematic writing on personality be formed 


from a volume which overlooks these 


seven positions? 


\ second basis of comparison lies in 


the eleven volumes so far published of 


the Annual Review of Psychology. Each 


of these volumes has carried a chapter 


on personality, involving twelve authors 


There is no expectation that these same 


people would be chosen as authors of 


‘ 


sections for Volume 3, but one would 


inticipate references to their work by 


t 


the contributors who were selected. Five 


of these Annual Review commentators 
R. R 
Eysenck (9 times) 
R. R 
MacKinnon 
seven 


Atkinson, U 


Volume 3 

times} H J 
D. C. McClelland times ) 
Blake (t and D. W 
(once). However, the 
authors (J W 
brenner, I. L. Child, C. W. Eriksen 
As Jane S. Mouton, and J 
Nuttin) are neither cited nor mentioned 


were cited in Sears 


wice } 
remaining 


Bronfen- 
Jensen 


Another approach would be to try to 
think of persons whose work on system- 
atic issues in personality is important 


enough to make consideration manda- 


tory in any statement about the current 


status of the field 


Many of the names 
Dollard 
Holt, N 


discussed in 


which come to mind (e.g., J 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, R. R 
Sanford) are cited and 
Volume 3, but many others whose work 
is perhaps of equal significance are 
neither 


these 


mentioned nor cited. Consider 


names: F. Barron, U. Bronfen- 
brenner, N. Cameron, R. Centers, A 
Davis, L. K. Frank, N. L. Gage, Ann 


M. Garner, Florence Goodenough, Eu- 


genia Hanfmann, S. R. Hathaway, R 
J. Havighurst, A. Hollingshead, W. A 
Hunt, G. A. Kelly, C. Landis, A. Meyer, 
J. S. Plant, J. B. Rotter, T. R. Sarbin, 
L. J. Shaffer, W. H. Sheldon, P. Sorokin, 
R. Stagner, L. M. Terman, and J. Zubin. 
(By way of 
tioned that Darwin is 
A. N. Whitehead 11 


Pareto 5.) 


might be men- 
cited 14 
Aristotle 6 


contrast it 
times, 

and 
Of course, the contention being made 
is not that obeisance should be paid to 
names, but that what the persons named 
had to Say about personality is simply 
too important to be overlooked in a 


book 


we are 


which purports to show “where 


circa 1959, These examples, I 


should also admit, are pretty much re- 
stricted to the part of the problem that 
deals with personality ; however, I be- 
lieve it would be easy to 


draw up a 
parallel indictment of the coverage of 
social psychology. For example, A. Bave- 
las, A. Campbell, S. A. Cook, H. Hy- 
man, Marie Jahoda, R. Likert, and M 
Rokeach are nowhere mentioned or cited 
in Volume 3 


M. second category of objection 


odd in 


of the preceding emphasis on names 


which may seem view of all 


is that sections for Volume 3 have been 


based too much on people, too little on 


topics. Occasionally a person and a 


topic coincide as in Murray’s person- 


ology, but too often the search for a 


theorist’ means the exclusion of crucial 


topics. Once again, if the reader will let 


his mind range for a moment over the 


fields of personality and social psy- 


chology, asking the question “What are 
the significant, viable research-inspiring 


theoretical positions of today? the 
What 


‘role theory’ and the followers of G. H 


point can be illuminated about 
Mead? ‘role concept’ theory a la Kelly? 
Sarbin’s ‘epistemogenic’ theory of the 
self? social learning and imitation? ho- 
listic psychology? typologies organized 
around values, physical traits? mascu- 
linity-femininity? individual differences 
as a theoretical point of view in per- 
folk 
concept approaches? and even the point 
of view of diagnostic psychiatry? No 
one of these ten topics is more than 


sonality and social psychology? 


touched on in Volume 3, and most are 


not even mentioned. 





It may be objected that these criti- 
cisms are beside the point, that the se- 
ries has other objectives than to sum- 
marize the current theoretical status of 
psychology and that in Volume 3 all 
that is needed is to present a panel of 
distinguished authors thinking theoreti- 
cally about the systematic issues that 
they cathect, and that exegetical analy- 
sis of the kind provided by Koch in his 
Epilogue can serve to illustrate and in- 
duce the broad principles underlying our 
this field. My re- 
action to this argument is that Volume 


generation’s work in 


3, at least, is for the most part unneces- 
sary in so far as the Epilogue is con- 
cerned. All of its participants have writ- 
ten extensively elsewhere, and with only 
minor exceptions have not 


said any- 


thing new or different here. Volume 3’s 


authors could be read in the original, 
so to speak, and the theoretical inter- 
pretation could be erected on this ba- 
sis. But once the decision was taken to 


launch APA 


with large-scale financing and the 


this endeavor under aus- 


pices 
weighty bureaucratic superstructure al- 
ready mentioned, the need for thorough 


representativeness became _ inescapable. 


As the volume now 


stands it does not 


adequately represent today’s psychology 


of personality and social psychology, 


nor does it give a comprehensive and 


(relatively) unbiased 


picture of what 


we are doing, and as an historical docu- 


ment it will be apt to mislead the read- 
ers of the future concerning the signifi- 
cant 


trends, ideas, and theories of our 


times 


= us turn now from problems of 


exclusion in Volume 3 


to those of in- 


clusion. Some of the chapters, in spite 


of their intrinsic interest and authorita- 


tive presentation, do not seem to be- 


long in such a book as this. One such 


chapter is Kallman’s on psychogenetic 
tudies of twins. The chapter is an ex- 
brief summary of twin method- 
with some attention to substan- 
‘ problems (e.g., etiology of cerebral 


palsy, convulsive mongolism, 
and homosexuality) which twin study 


has illuminated, but 


disease, 
nonetheless seems 
hardly to qualify as a systematic for- 
mulation of the person or of the social 
context. 


Another contribution in which meth- 
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odological significance outweighs the 


substantive is Lazarsfeld’s on latent 
structure analysis. Again, this is a splen- 
did contribution but what is it doing in 
a book supposedly addressed to system- 
atic formulations of the person and the 
context? Also, if method- 
ologies are to be presented, how would 
one justify the choice of 


social any 
twin study 
as against, say, techniques of electro- 
encephalography or of sensory depriva- 
and 


tion, latent 


structure analysis as 
against Stephenson’s Q-sort technique or 
Horst’s analyses of the prediction prob- 
lem? The 


seem to be entirely arbitrary, not based 


choices for inclusion here 


on any assessment of current usage or 


evaluation by working researchers in 
personality and social psychology 
A similar 


cerning the chapter on a Theory of Ac- 


query can be raised con- 
tion by the sociologist Talcott Parsons 
Whatever may be the merits of this po- 
sition, it is unlikely that many psycholo- 
gists use or follow the system. The in- 
clusion of this chapter (which consti- 
tutes by the way about one-eighth of 
the total number of pages in Volume 3) 
introduces a jarring note of 


Also, 


a more sociological 


unrepre- 


sentativeness. 
that, if 


one may sugges 
version of 
social psychology needed to be pre- 
sented, why not have one more often 
followed by psychologists of today, e.g 
Mead’s role-theory as expounded by 


Kimball Young or Herbert 
Merton’s 


Blumer, or 


theories on social structure 
anomie, and mass persuasion? 


All of 
against the editorial plans and policies 


these criticisms are leveled 
and against the book as a total volume. 
What and weaknesses 
within individual chapters? One problem 
that impressed me was the disinclination 


about strengths 


of the authors to come to grips with the 
key theoretical objections against their 
systems. (The editorial outline for each 
contribution called for comments on in- 
compatible or “embarrassing” data and 
estimates of the chief conceptual and 
empirical difficulties working against the 
development of the system.) Rogers, for 
example, gave a very candid and infor- 
mative response to these queries, but 
without citing F. C. Thorne or the lat- 
ter’s animadversions with respect to non- 
directive therapy. In a thorough resumé 
of Roger’s position, however, Thorne as 


the most systematic critic of the Ro- 
gerian theory of therapy should have 
been answered. Similarly, in Rapaport’s 
personalized but highly instructive ac- 
count of psychoanalysis, one searches 
in vain for acknowledgment of and re 
ply to the criticisms of such scholars as 
Dalbiez (La psychoanalytique 
et la doctrine freudienne, Nuttin 


1953) 


méthode 
1936) 
(Personality and psychoanalysis, 
Allers (The successful error, 1940), and 
B. F. 
lytic concepts and theories 
1954). 


Skinner (Critique of psychoana- 
Sci. Mon., 


Another distracting element in certain 
of the chapters of Volume 3 is unattrac- 
Most of 
and have done 
book, 


a distressing tendency to ‘up 


tiveness of the writing. these 


authors can write well 


so—elsewhere. In this however 
there is 
the level,’ complicate the and 


rarify the vocabulary. The result is too 


ideas 


frequently a prolix, cumbersome prose 
lacking 


easy to fol- 


over-orchestrated and too 
rhythm and cadence to be 


low. Since this is a stylistic, perhaps 


y 
idiosyncratic criticism, I would 


preter 
not to cite explicit examples, except to 


mention one or two of the 


neologisms 
or awkward expressions which remain in 


my memory: ‘hierarchization of 


foals 


‘optimization, ‘introduction of 


depri- 
vational changes’ and ‘harmonization as 
such.’ 

One could go on to other small-detail 
(and debatable) 


criticism, but it would 


Kor h 


several places) to close this review with 


seem more ‘meet (as states in 


a consideration of the general issues 
The that 
asked of a venture such as this 


decisive should be 
as I sec 
there a nee 
for this book?” and (2) “To what ex- 
tent does the book satisfy the 


questions 
the matter, are: (1) “Is 


need? 
My answer to the first question is Vi 
That is to say, 


there is little real need 
in the current literature of personality 
and social psychology for a new sum- 
mary of the eleven points of view pre- 
sented in Volume 3. One might add 
parenthetically, that there is also prob- 
ably very little grass-roots ‘demand’ for 
such a book. My answer to the second 
query must also be in the negative, for 
such needs as do exist with respect to 
a definitive analysis of the current status 
of both fields are not likely to be satis- 
fied by this volume 





CP SPEAKS 


THE ACADEMIC AS 


4 Book REVIEWER 


cP of CP’s many helpful corre 
spondents has raised the question 


is to whether there is not “a dispro- 


portionate number of CP’s reviewers se 


ed from the universities 


lect That is an 
whether and 
and it caught CP bathed 


CP does not know whether 


nteresting 


In ignorance 


question, as to 


to why 


it has blonde or brunette re- 


more 
> > > ) } 
viewers, nor even the cisproportion De 


tween somatotones and cerebrotones 


(It’s 


tones, Dut 


pretty sure it is short on viscer 


that is something very 


cial about career people ) 0 


not know, then count 


CP thought the 1‘ 
had 


these 


be enough for a 


regular reviewers 


for second revie\ yy the same 


r. That left reviewers for 


ition, and they were distril 


) esearch 
Academic institute 
icademic title 


Academic 


icademik 


institute 
tith 


raduat Student 


Government organizatior 11 
Business organizatior 

Privat 
Hospital 


Priv ite 


foundation 


So the proportion or disproportion 
academic reviewers 


82 to 18. 


whichever it is—of 


to non-academic is about and 
it is probably the same for other years 
than 1959. Now 


ratio for humanus psychologicus ameri- 


what is the comparable 


canus ? 


The never-failing central office of the 
APA CP 
the counts of psychologists in the Na- 
National 
1955 and 195° 
which separates APA 
APA, is 
psychologists, and the later table 
APA 


he ratio of 


has sent the necessary data 


tional Science Foundation’s 


Register for 1954 1960 


he earlier table 
psychologists from 


not lor 


which does not notice Is tor 


APA 


was 87 to 13 at 


the 
10,938 psychologists 
APA 


the earlier date. At 


members to non 


both times the im 
ratio that we are the one 


portant alter 


of academic to non 
very near 50. At the ear 
; i Kennedy-Nixon 
date, 47.1 to 5 
academics ahead 


correspondent is 


icademic psy« holo 


gists, 1s 


later 
the non 
our dead 
ad sproportion 
reviewers 
and non 


Amer 


Is this dis 


i¢ ade mic 


psycho 7iSt in general 


proportion Who ought to do the 


There is an implication in this com- 


plaint that reviewing in CP has become 


privilege to be given in equal propor 


t groups, the tall 


ind the short 


t / 1] 
IONS tO all 


psychologists, the Republicans and the 


Democrats. CP wonders though whether 


an be so great, when it has 


isked—: t now has twice—eight psy- 


chologists to write a given review and 


Not all 


ules are between peers Probably 


has been refused eight times 


dik hoton 


no one ints democracy to operate be 


and the 


or even between the old and the 


tween the competent incom 
petent 
Psychologists with particularized 
should I 


ve 
me as reviewers. Is there possibly 


yvoung 
prestige and wisdom ilways 
attitude be- 
the 


the 


however, a difference in 
and 
that 


the 


tween the academic non-aca 


which 
the 


demic means reviewer 


outside university secular re- 


viewer, has in some cases a better wis 


dom to impart, uncontaminated by the 


ivory olf a tower? Indeed, sometimes 
that would be true. The new psychology 
of the hospital as a social community 
demands for a reviewer a hospitalized 
psychologist, not an academic, and may 
get it among CP’s non-academic 18 per 
cent. The question here is whether the 
peculiar secular experience of the re 
viewer is needed more than once in five 
CP doubts that it is 


It must be 


reviews 
CP as- 
pires to be not only wise and competent 
Dut 


remembered that 


also interesting and literate, and 


this desire of some people to write for 
that CP is 
enough to be 


now known as 
W here 
letters be found? Is 


it suggests 
interesting read 
would the men of 
there not a chance that the secular life 
values scholarship and literary skill less 
than the academic? Heaven knows that 
the graduate students of psychology in 
\merica have no great aptitude for the 
use of that instrument of so 
English 


might not those who live on in the uni- 


supreme 


cial power, the language, but 


versities be more likely to acquire this 
kind of than those 


icons are molded to the taste of 


whose 
Madi- 


son Avenue? (“Like a cigarette should 


competence 


It does not seem strange to CP that the 


daily activities of the academic should 
and women for doing 
that CP 


business 


prepare more men 
the kind of thing thar 


do Government 


wants 
and 
Writing 


and pr 
for CP is esser 
activity 


vate practice 


tially an academic which aca 


demics might be expected to do best 
Perhaps CP has the wrong aspirations 
that this 
another take 
over, and no policy is immutable. But 
for CP 


ter reviewer 


but never mind about for 


Editor will soon go and 
the academic might be the bet 
four times out of five 

T he 
Editor himself is an academic and every 
with 


Consultants 


There is one other limitation 


thing begins with him. He must 


plenty of advice choose 
whom he knows and trusts, or whom he 
CP 


has accepted a few volunteered reviews 


can soon get to know and trust 


from strangers but that proves to be a 
No editor or 


sultant can have read the book in order 


dangerous practice con- 


to validate the review. He has to know 


the reviewer to trust him. So an aca- 


demic editor chooses academic consult- 
ants who choose academic reviewers, all 
with the purpose of assuring a responsi 





bility which can not be presumed in 
Can IBM card 
with a sound rating for integrity and 
objectivity on it? The same problem 
comes up in staff appointments: 


strangers. you get an 


you 
take the man who is recommended by 
the others you have learned to trust. 

CP knows it is prejudiced, but it 
thinks it is prejudiced mainly for good 
reviewing of the kind its first editor had 
in mind when he took the job. He is not 
infallible, but be patient. Time makes 
changes. Just the same, remember that 
democracy carries no insurance against 
mediocrity. 


Mass CoMMUNICATIONS 
N” ordinarily can you 

book of readings, but CP’s Con- 
sultant thought that this volume on 
mass communications, edited by Wilbur 
Schramm, is important enough to get 
mentioned in CP, which therefore asked 
Dr. Lotte Bailyn of Harvard’s Labora- 
tory of Social Relations to tell CP's 
readers how the present edition of this 


review a 


book has advanced beyond its predeces- 
sor. Here is what she says: 


The second edition of Wilbur Schramm’s 
Vass Communications: a Book of Read- 
ings Illinois 1960, pp. 695, 
$6.50) is a thoroughly revised and enlarged 
version of the original 1949 text. The dif- 
ferences between this and the previous edi- 
reflect developments in 
mass communications and in 
during the last decade. Two sections have 
been added to the book on topics previ 


(Univ. Press, 


tion vividly the 


their study 


ously subsumed in other parts: one is on 
the Structure and Function of Mass Com- 
munications, introduced by Lasswell’s 1948 
article on The Structure and Function of 
Communication in Society which appeared 
Mass 
edition, and 
the other is on Responsibility for Mass 
Communications, in which the codes for 
the press, radio, and motion pictures, which 


in the section on Development of 
Communications in the first 


originally appeared in the section on Con- 
trol and Support, are now included. Both 
additions reflect the greater 


given to these topics in 1960 


importance 


Other developments are also apparent. 
The enlarged role of television and its effect 
on the function of radio are seen not only 
in the weight given to television in the 
new volume, but also in new and revised 
audience tables. A new table on children’s 
use of the media reflects the renewed con- 


cern with the effects of mass communica- 
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tions on 
these 


The 
throughout the 


children 
problems 


recent interest in 

world is 
shown by a new appendix on Mass Com- 
munications in Other Countries. 

Thus, an important book has been brought 
up to date. It has also been improved by 
relocating the 
which 


tables in the sections to 


they apply and by an annotated 


bibliography 


To Honor Econ BRUNSWIK 
ape BRUNSWIK, a 

~ tional scholarship and_ brilliance 
though difficult to understand, had great 
influence who did 
including Edward 
1955, 


man of excep 


upon those under 


stand him, Tolman. 


Brunswik died in and now Tol 
man is gone too, but there remain many 
who felt the impress of Brunswik’s 
thinking and who now plan for him a 
memorial volume, which they expect to 
publish in 1962. Kenneth R. Hammond 
of the Behavior Research Laboratory of 
the University of Colorado in Boulder, 
Colorado, with the assistance of Jane 
Loevinger and Donald T. Campbell, is 
arranging and editing this Geddchtnis 
schrift. The volume will contain papers 
by some of Brunswik’s former colleagues 
(Arne Naess, Theodore Sarbin), by 
others who recognize the importance of 
Brunswik’s influence (Jerome Bruner, 
Harry Hake, Jan Smedslund), and by 
some of Brunswik’s former students 
(Hammond, Murray Jarvik, Loevinger, 
Campbell, Daniel Bailey). If you know 
of any psychologists who have made use 
of Brunswik’s ideas or who have pub- 
lished papers based on his work, please 
write Dr. Hammond at once, calling his 
attention to these additional pieces of 
evidence of the range and depth of 
Brunswik’s influence. 


E. G. B 


There is an old epigram which assigns 
the empire of the sea to the English, of 
the land to the French, and of the clouds 
to the Germans. Surely it was from the 
clouds that the Germans fetched 


the ideas which 


and - 
these symbols have gen 
erated are much too important to the wel- 
fare of humanity to have come from the 


sea or from the land 


—A. N. WHITEHEAD 


Psychoanalysis 


on the Couch 


Jules H. Masserman (Ed.) 


Science and Psychoanalysis. Vol. 
Ill: Psychoanalysis and Human 
Values. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1960. Pp. xiv + 377. $11.00. 

Reviewed by Roy BRENER 

The editor, Dr. Masserman, is Professor 

of Neurology and Psychiatry at North- 

western University and also Director of 

Education at the Illinois State Psychi- 

Institute. He is a well-known psy 

chiatrist and psychoanalyst. Among his 

many books are 


atric 
Practice of Dynamic 
Psychiatry (Saunders, 1955) and Prog- 
ress in Psychotherapy (Grune & Strat- 
1959). The reviewer, 
Dr. Brener, ts Chief of the Psychology 
Service of the 


ton, 4 vols., 1956 


Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Hines, Illinois, and also Lec- 
turer in Psychology at Northwestern 
University and in Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry in the Northwestern 
Medical School. He 


clinical psychologists for fourteen years 


University 
has been training 


now and has 


served on various boards 
that plan training and advise about seri 


ices in psychiatry and mental hygiene 


— reviewers of the first 


umes of this series (CP, Sept. 1959 
4, 273f. and CP, July 1960, 5, 223f.) 
felt that there was little justification for 


two vol- 


including the word science in the title 
The two books stressed clinical consid- 
The ‘scientific’ discussions in- 
cluded in the books could hardly, in the 
opinion of the reviewers, meet criteria 


erations 


of science acceptable to tough-minded 
psychologists. This third volume, also a 
compilation of papers delivered at sym- 
posia of the Academy of Psychoanaly- 
sis, as were the first two volumes, 
come nearer the mark. 

One of 


may 


the book 
is devoted to clinical studies. The other 
sections with 


the six sections of 


deal theoretical 


and philosophical considerations, reports 


surveys, 


on research and developmental observa- 
tions, and a consideration of values in 
therapy. One might question the designs 





of the research, the rigorousness of con- 
trols, but there are such studies in 
the volume. Even our more statistically 
oriented colleagues might draw reassur- 
ance from the four graphs included 
in a study of sociopsychological fac- 
tors affecting therapist-patient relation- 
ships. What more could one ask! 

An encouraging note to this reviewer 
is the growing willingness of the medi- 
cal psychoanalyst to raise questions 
about his specialty. Several of the con- 
tributors are as hard on themselves as 
psychologists are on them in doubting 
their claim to scientific status. It is one 
thing to have Gardner Murphy point 
out the roadblock of too rigid adher- 
ence to Freud’s formulations. It is quite 
something else to have similar sen 
ments forcefully presented by Franz 
Alexander 
Kardiner 


Several contributors express concern 


Abram 
Roy Grinker, and others 


Gregory Zilboorg 


ibout psychoanalytic theory that is in 
capable ot yielding testable hypotheses 
Grinker asks for more such hypotheses 
worked on in a multidisciplinary 
Kardiner bemoans the Tower of 
of mixed tongues among psycho- 
analysts and attributes it to theories 
that cannot accommodate themselves to 
empirical methods. Alexander is not 
satisfied with just taking stock but calls 
for “bold relentless experiments and 
radical re-evaluation of traditional theo- 
retical beliefs.”” That these are not hol- 
low words is suggested by the research 
being done in Alexander's own baili- 
wick and reported on elsewhere in this 
volume 
This self-researching attitude carries 
over into other areas. The point is made 
on several occasions that. on the one 
hand, the self-sealing, self-perpetuating 
nature of some of Freud's original for- 
mulations has led too many _ psycho- 
analysts to blame therapeutic impasses 
on the patient’s permanent inadequacy 
rather than to reexamine the myth of 
the therapist’s infallibility. On the other 
hand, the point is also made that a 
more flexible approach to analytic the- 
ory might have forestalled much of the 
pessimistic view of the therapeutic po- 
tentialities of the psychoanalytic method 
Flexible theory would lead to more ex- 
perimentation with therapeutic methods 
more sophisticated awareness of the role 


of the family in the treatment process 
and the effect of the therapist on ther- 
apy in ways other than countertrans- 


ference 


sl main topic ol the book, as indi- 


cated in the subtitle, is the question of 
values. Though only one section is spe- 
cifically devoted to this question, al- 
most every section deals with it to some 
extent. The impact of the study of so- 
cial class and mental illness by Hollings- 
head and Redlich is readily apparent 
The study is quoted frequently (by 
others besides Redlich). The Hollings- 
head-Redlich study makes a strong case 
for the extent to which the social values 
of the psychoanalyst determine who will 
get psychoanalytic therapy even when 
economic considerations are not a fac- 
tor. Redlich accepts as fact the impinge- 
ment of personal values on the actual 
therapeutic process. He maintains, how- 
ever, that the extent to which psycho- 
analysis is a theoretical system and lays 
claim to the title of science, it has no 
Weltanschauung of its own, only that 
of science. McLean, on the other hand 
points out that the values of the heads 
and teachers in the psychoanalytic insti- 
tutes very much influence the decisior 
as to which candidates are acceptable 
for psychoanalytic training. This clearly 
has implications for the perpetuation of 
the current system of values in both 
theory and therapy 

There are several points that may be 
of interest to the clinical psychologist 
who feels that he has been excluded 
from the club. For instance, there is 
some discussion as to the goal of psy- 
choanalysis, whether therapy or explora- 
tion. If it is therapy, then, says one 
medical analyst, it is clearly a medical 
procedure. If it is exploration, then he 
asks, “Aren’t we usurping the role of 
other professions?” Put more concretely 
either the psychologist is gaining ac- 
ceptability or the standards are being 
lowered. In each of the first two vol- 
umes there was one nonmedical con- 
tributor. Each was an anthropologist 
In this third volume, six of forty-two 
contributors are not MDs, and five of 
these six are psychologists 

One outgrowth of the re-examination 
of the status quo is a concern about the 
danger of freezing training programs 
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Franz Alexander sounds a note of warn- 
ing that “our field is too young to be 
allowed to become the victim of pre- 
mature standardization.” This is a fa- 
miliar cry to the clinical psychologists 
who have been struggling since the mid- 
dle forties to set up flexible standards 
through the APA’s old Committee on 
Training in Clinical Psychology and, 
subsequently, through various commit- 
tees of the APA’s Education and Train- 
ing Board. Does this note of warning 
come too late? In many instances pro- 
grams have pretty well crystallized and 


the faculties of psychoanalytic institutes 


find themselves facing the task of un- 


doing and restructuring their training 
programs. 

The book is well worth reading. Those 
who are looking for clinical studies and 
discussions of approaches in therapy will 


find material of Those who 


seek reviews, research reports, and theo- 


interest 


retical discussions will get their share 
The impatient psychologist will end up 
with the feeling that psychoanalysis still 
remains unanalyzed vis-a-vis its relation 
to science. The more optimistic will feel 
that, at the very least, the patient has 
finally agreed to take to the couch 


Where Id Was Ego Shall Be 


Bartlett H. Stoodley 


The Concepts of Sigmund Freud. Glencoe, Il. 


274. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Jost PH C 


The author, Dr. Stoodley, is Professor 
of Sociology at Wellesley College and 
chairman of the Department of 
ology and Anthropology there. He has 
an LLB from Harvard in 1932, and, 
after practicing law, a PhD in sociology 
Harvard in 1948. He has 
Fulbright Professor at the University 
of the Philippines, where he carried on 
research in community social organiza- 
tion and structural conflict and integra- 
tion among the Filipinos 


Soci- 


from been 


The reviewer, 
Dr. Speisman, is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the 
fornia at Berkeley 


? 
} 


the University of 


University of Cali- 
He is a PhD 
Michigan, a clinical 
psychologist, immersed in psychoanalytic 
thinking and identified with general scti- 
entific psychology. Just now he 
ing on psychological stress 


y 
Lasdarus 


from 


is work- 


with R. S 


Q' rEN it is said that the goal of psy- 
choanalytic psychotherapy is to re- 
place what has been id 


and 
that might well serve as a keynote for 
this book. In this instance 


with ego, 


however, the 
aphorism would have import as a de- 
scription of the historical development 
of psychoanalytic rather 


theory itself 
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than as the processes of therapy de- 
rived from this theory. 

The author’s stated objective is to ex 
plore the hypothesis that Freud’s theory 
is not a biological theory in the sense 
that somatic 


gross processes are deci 


sively involved in psychic phenomena 
One may state unequivocally that the ex- 
ploration of this hypothesis is achieved 
As to the substantive issues of the book, 
the question of the dominance of ego 
or id has been argued within the frame- 
work of psychoanalysis since the time 
of Adler and Jung, and the more gen- 
eral question of the relationship of 
psyche and soma has been argued in 
one form or another probably since the 
psyche was conceived. It would be pre- 
sumptuous of the reviewer to do more 
than observe that this book is a worth- 
while effort and that it fits neatly into 
a package of recent scholarly works on 
Freud and Freudianism that includes 
Reift’s Freud: The Mind of the Moral- 
ist and Brown’s Life Against Death 

It is the author’s approach to his ma- 
terial, however, which is most deserving 
of praise. The author conceived of this 
work 


as the first effort to 


achieve a rapprochement between Freud 


step in an 


and Durkheim and thus he works within 
a particular frame of reference, yet he 
is at all times scholarly, thorough, and 
sensitive to the complexities of the 


issues involved. It is clear that he con- 
siders that Freudian theory is a part of 


Western 


with 


the free currency of thought 


and that we live these theories 
whether by denial, by affirmation, or by 
prayerful obeisance. Stoodley does not 
attempt to deny Freud any more than 
he attempts to deify him; instead he 
which 


Freud grappled and thus affords him- 


grapples with the ideas with 


self, as well as his readers, an 


oppor- 
with this 


His primary standard at all 


tunity to deal conceptually 
material 
times is the efficacy of any given con 
cept to explain the data 

A second 
thor’s approach to his material will prob 


ably be 


salient feature of the au 


considered a mixed blessing 


Stoodley’s critique of psychoanalytic 


theory is concerned almost exclusively 


with what Freud himself wrote. Among 
the hundreds of his references, one will 
find only five to other authors, and these 
are peripheral to his task. He 


makes no mention of the vigorous de 


main 
velopment of psychoanalytic ego psy 
chology, nor of the neo-Freudians who 
have been over this ground before, and 
as might be anticipated, no reference to 
the concepts of autonomy and independ 
ence oO! cognitive process so familiar to 
academic psychologists—despite the fact 
that he concludes that personality proc 
ess can be understood only by attribut 
ing initiative in most human endeavors 
to the ego process 

Where 
there is strength 


there is weakness, however 
Stoodley purports to 
discuss the concepts of Sigmund Freud, 
and, on this ground, he must be awarded 
a validity coefficient of unity. The book 
is as complete a single-volume statement 
of the genesis of Freud’s theories as has 
been accomplished to date, and herein 
The 


is so well able to enter into Freud’s own 


lies a major achievement author 
frame of reference for any particular 
period being discussed that the critical 
reader may find himself objecting to 
some of the discussion on the grounds 
that himself resolved the 
point at issue, only to realize that the 


Freud had 


resolution remains in the future, while 
Stoodley, Freud, and finally the reader 





still struggle with the inadequate data 


of a past ‘present.’ 


B. ILDING on such concepts as censor- 


ship, repression, cathexis, and ego ideal, 


as they appear over the years of Freud’s 


discoveries, formulations, and revisions 


Stoodley presents his case. The forego- 


ing concepts are seen as dynamic forces 


under the direction and supervision of 


an autonomous ego with initiative de- 


rived primarily from Eros, which has 


both individual and cultural origins. By 
these means the author purports to at- 


tend the final demise of libido, substi- 


tutes ¢ “ood government ol ego proc- 


for the dictator Unconscious, and 


unburdens the theoretical structure of 


the pestiferous death instinct. One might 
not agree 


completely that the formula 


tion of the repetition compulsion and 


of the ‘resistance’ demonstrated the 


theoretical insufficiency of the system 


unconsciousness, nor that the introduc 


the coup de 


libido theory but one 


tion of the ego-ideal gave 


grace to must 
agree that the introduction of these con- 
cepts compels some revision and refor 
mulation. All of these events are ascribed 
to Freud’s writings either explicitly or 
implicitly, and the author contends that 
Freud would have achieved a more com- 
plete revision of the biological residue 


had 


from the 


in his theories if he been able to 


emancipate himself scientific 


flavor of his times 
Despite the excellent, sometimes bril- 


liant the serious reader will 


exposition 
be likely to encounter 


What seem to be left 


plicit formulation are the asocial 


i nagging doubt 
now without ex- 
illogi- 
cal, timeless 


In the 


portions of human proc- 


esses extreme, one might be con- 
cerned that we are led to a 


that the 


conclusion 


human animal is, after all, a 


‘chosen and that the efforts of 


Galileo 


spec 1es 
of Darwin, and of Freud to cor- 
rect a false sense of absolute centrality 
must be seriously questioned once again 

On a somewhat less cosmic level there 
are elements, albeit 


Stoodley’s 


minor ones, to 
have a 
author 
usually allows himself. For example, the 


presentation which 


more extreme flavor than the 


potential impact of castration fears ap- 


pears to be somewhat cavalierly dis- 


missed as having “no standing in theory 
or fact 


And again—by way of illus- 


tration of occasional lacunae in an or- 
dinarily closely-reasoned presentation 

the author professes to find Freud’s po- 
sition on the dream of “the dead child 
in the box” incomprehensible, that a 
child of three might understand “a pro- 
that 


this child might comprehend that her 


found emotional depression,’ or 


mother “passionately wished her dead 


To argue that such comprehension or 


inderstanding on the part of a three- 
vear-old is incomprehensible is to argue 
that this infantile encounter with a pro- 
found depression and a passionate death 
considered on an adult 


wish must be 


basis or not at all. Nevertheless these 


relatively minor critical points do not 
perhaps, even bear directly on the an- 
tithesis to biological reduction in Freud- 
ian theory which is the basic message 
of the book 

With the presentation of an antithesis 
one may enjoy a hope for a synthesis in 
the near 


future. The book presents a 


critique with a special point of view 


It is not defamatory nor is it carping 
It should enable even the devotee oi 
Freudian theory to bring energies which 
must usually be reserved for self-de- 
fense to bear on the task of reformula- 
modification, and continued 


tion. con- 


ceptual growth 
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Department of 


Glad, is director of the 
Men- 
tal Health Foundation of Greater Kan- 
as City. He is a Stanford PhD of 1946 


and, SINCE 


Psychology in the 


that time, he has been mostly 
in the Department of Psychiatry of the 
Colorado. He is 


stress 


University of chiefly 
interested m 


and the 


and fatigue, group 


processes, theory of projection 
tests. The Gilbert, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Illinois and Director of its Student 
Counseling Service. He 


reviewer, Dr 


came to Illinois 
twenty years ago after a PhD at Michi- 
gan. At Illinois 
ducted a graduate practicum in psycho 
diagnosis and psychotherapy, and nox 
with 


a five-year research on these topics and 


for many vears he con- 


three colleagues he is winding up 


planning a book 


_ book is stimulating, 
cally useful, at 


points 


scientin- 
brilliantly 
conceived and brilliantly written, but it 
is also a book which is obviously writ- 
ten to be impressive, which makes a too 


WILLIAM M 


GILBERT 


florid use of literary gimmicks, which 
presents conceptual schemes that are not 
crucially derived from theory and which 
goes too far beyond any empirical data 
This reviewer is both appreciative and 


irritated. He like to shake Dr 
Glad’s hand admiringly for his daring 


would 


attempt to explicate four types of pos- 
sible therapeutic relationships in opera- 
is unhappy that Dr 
Glad did not do his work with more sci- 


tional terms; he 
entific rigor and less literary bombast 
The general flavor of the whole book 
is conveyed by the first few sentences 
of the preface in which Glad likens psy- 
chotherapy to the winning of a woman 
and then goes on to quote from Lewis 
Carroll about “‘slithy toves and boro- 
He says that it is his purpose 
to translate such whimsy into opera- 
tional terms to the end that the 
of healing human behavior may become 
explicitly defined and the methods re- 
peatable. After reading his book I feel 
certain that, although he has not ob- 
tained the end described, he has made 


goves we 


arts 
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some constructive steps in the right di- 
rection. This point is put well in the 
foreword by James Galvin, Director 
of the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, 
who says that Glad has set up opera- 
tions which to some degree of prob- 
ability are parts of the psychotherapies, 
and that, if the number of these can be 
increased and their functional relation- 
ship to the process of psychotherapy 
can be convincingly demonstrated, the 
change from an art to 
furthered 


a science will be 


i. his first few chapters Glad excel- 
lently scientific 
problems and questions involved in any 


clarifies some of the 
investigation of psychotherapy. He rec- 
ognizes that the operations of the thera- 
pist, of the client, and of the interac- 
tion between the two need to be con- 
ceptualized in straightforward terms. He 
emphasizes the point that the therapist’s 
affects the 
change and that any theoretical reason- 
upon the 
may, therefore, be circular. He suggests 


theory client’s process of 


ing based client’s responses 
that this circularity can be avoided if 
one approaches psychotherapeutic opera- 
tions and processes from four different 
theoretical positions and attempts to 
systematize them independently of the 
theoretical sources. 

he four chosen points of view are 
the psychoanalytic as represented by 
Freud and certain of his followers, the 
Sullivanian -interpersonal approach, the 
Rankian dynamic relationship point of 
view, and the client-centered phenome- 
nological procedure of Rogers and others 
Glad summarizes these four approaches 
lucidly and effectively and presents ex- 
cellent that illustrate the 
probable difference in therapeutic proc- 
ess which might be stimulated by each 
of the four. 

In the middle chapters of the book 


Glad introduces his schema 


case studies 


for under- 
standing the operations which presum- 
ably take place in psychotherapy. At 
this point he seemingly changes his mind 
and claims that the operations are theo- 
retically derived, a confusing assertion. 
Nevertheless this interviewer had looked 


forward with keen anticipation to a 


clarifying, useful set of defined opera- 


tions which would be directly and neces- 


sarily deduced from theory, or al- 
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ternatively based upon sound empirical 
findings which cut across different ap- 
proaches. Perhaps it was overoptimistic 
and unfair to such a_ break- 
through at this time. What Glad does 
do is to suggest some categories relating 


expect 


to the interviewer’s expressive behavior 
and the interviewer’s representation of 
the client, a discussion which does not 
seem to be crucially related to any of 
the four theoretical positions. The inter- 
viewer's expressive operations, for ex- 
ample, are structured as varying degrees 
of affection, common neutrality, or ag- 
gression, and varying degrees of con- 
comitant management, passivity, or par- 

That 
represent the 


ticipation. these scales do ade- 


quately four different 
approaches to therapy and the signifi- 
cant differences between them, or that 
they can adequately encompass the dif- 
ferent important aspects of an _ inter- 
viewer's expressive behavior is not ef- 
fectively demonstrated. 

In the final chapters Glad discusses 
the interaction of ‘values’ which pre- 
sumably are characteristic of the four 
therapies and of the values which a 
holds Glad 


illustrates them, are simply very brief 


client These “values,” as 
synopses or goals for the four different 
therapies and for the kind of basic dy- 
namic problems the client has. For ex- 
ample, it is proposed that the psycho 
analytic value system defines maturity 
in terms of the conscious acceptance of 
erotic, aggressive instincts and their in- 
tegration into genital-love, parental role 
in society, while the interpersonal value 
system defines 


maturity in terms of 


positive, socially effective, consensually 
valid, interpersonal operations. Glad ar- 
gues fairly convincingly that the nature 
of therapeutic communication and pre- 
sumably the effectiveness of the therapy 
will depend upon whether the client’s 
needs and problems are reasonably con- 
gruent with the therapeutic point of 
view, or value system, which the thera- 
pist holds. The fact that the client may 
have a number of basic needs or prob- 
lems corresponding to all four of the 
therapeutic points of view is recognized. 
This complication presents, of course, 
something of a problem for Glad and 
he attempts to resolve it in two ways. 
that modifications of the 
analytic point of view could be made 


He suggests 


so that this point of view could en- 


compass the fundamental assumptions 
Whether any 
or all of the other three viewpoints, or 


for that 


and goals of the others. 


matter any other viewpoint, 


could be modified in such a 


way as 


to encompass the Freudian one is not 
discussed. As a second possible solution 
Glad 


very last chapter that what may really 


to the problem suggests in his 
happen is that the client improves by 
learning to communicate in the thera- 
That 
shift 
from the earlier position which empha- 


pist’s theoretical value system 
there seems to be a 


here again 


sized the desirability of congruence be- 
tween the client’s personality and the 
therapist’s orientation is not considered 
by Glad 


a other items of general signifi- 


cance to the reader need to be men- 


tioned. Glad continually implies through- 
out his book that what is true of indi- 


vidual therapy is also true of group 


and of 


therapy leadership in small 


groups. This conclusion is reached with 
such loose logic and with such question 
able inferences from empirical findings 
that one is forced to wonder why the 
problems of 


group therapy, or group 


leadership, were introduced into the 


book at all. The 


readers will quickly note is the use ot 


second item which 
a number of rather startling topological- 
like diagrams. They are either so simple 
as to add to the verbal descriptions, or 
they are so complicated that the verbal 
discussion is more understandable than 
are the diagrams. 

Were it not for some statements made 
by Robert H. Barnes, MD, in a conclud- 
ing commentary chapter this reviewer 
would be whether 


hard-put to decide 


this book will add to scientific progress 


or detract from it in the field of psy- 
chotherapy. Dr. Barnes, however, makes 


which 


demonstrate the need 


some comments quite clearly 
for this kind of 
book. He suggests that any work which 
is derived from research in psychother- 
apy or proposes it will lead to a great 
deal of discomfort on the part of those 
practicing clinical psychotherapy, par- 
ticularly if it implies that they need to 
vary their techniques from patient to 
patient. He also points out that infor- 
mation resulting from research and sta- 





tistical analysis may be viewed with dis- 
belief and alarm by clinical psychiatrists 
If Dr 


tion that such reactions are fairly wide- 


Barnes is correct in his assump- 


spread then it becomes clear that Glad’s 
book 


serve a very useful purpose 


despite its shortcomings, may 
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revision of a book 
1950. The 
author has been Professor of Education 


and Psychology at the University of 
1945, 
he directed the psv¢ hological clinic from 

» to 1945. He has 


sively 


Southern California since where 


written exten- 


having authored texts in the 


fields of adjustment, child development 


and personality. He has co-authored 


three other texts, two of which deal spe- 


cifically with the understanding of mal- 
adjustment. The purpose of this text is 


to give a “comprehensive treatment of 


the principal issues and topics in the 
field of mental hygiene.’ 


With the selection of “mental health’ 


as the major integrating concept, Dr 


Thorpe starts out at a considerable dis- 
advantage which he recognizes. The diffi- 


cult task of health he 


largely avoids by stating it is 


defining mental 
more 
easily described than defined because of 
the “functional and dynamic” nature of 


book 


flexible word 


In most of the 
is the 


iround which personality theories, meth- 


the concept men- 


tal health comes in 


ods of patient management, assessment 


techniques and professional organiza- 


tions are There is 


that 


separately discussed 


an exception to this rule in prin- 


ciple of teaching employer relations 


and religious influences are organized in 
terms of 


health 


what is “good” for “mental 
with little 
The given are not 


penetrating and too often the 


recognition of other 


problems answers 

text sug- 
] ' hler les 

gests complex probDiems can be solved 


by ‘adequate’ behavior on the part of 
teachers employers 


The 


importance of 


ministers, and par 
ents definite recognition of the 
interpersonal relations 1s 
not matched by an effective treatment 
of how individuals develop and maintain 
n aladaptive patterns The text shows a 
lack of difficulties 


involved in altering people and it 


appreciation of the 


uses 


too many advisory 


statements about ad- 


justment. For example, after a review 


of various ‘do-it-yourself’ contributions 


of popular writers on adjustment, the 


like 
develop 

Most 
failure 
to differentiate between underlying in- 


student is encouraged to learn to 
and understand people and to 


skill 


react to the 


considerateness and social 


clinicians will also 


tentions and overt behavior as seen in 


the following admonition 


well to smile when “ribbing” a 


so that the remarks made will be 


recognized as being in a humorous vein 


p. <6 


af early sections of the book treat 


the conventional areas of motivation, ad- 
justment mechanisms, patterns of mal- 
adjustment, and diverse personality theo- 
ries. Over-all of the ad- 
justment mechanisms is uninspiring but 


straightforward. The chapters on the be- 


the treatment 


havior disorders give symptom-oriented 


descriptions with 


case illustrations of 
the dynamics that 


These 


might be involved 


chapters stand 


and 
poorly integrated into the rest of the 


text 


alone are 
General organization suffers from 
a lack of key integrating ideas around 
which the various personality theories 
could be The 
ideas and persons in personality theory 
and the dynamics of behavior is broad 


} 
D 


described coverage of 


ut handicapped by many quick thrusts 


at different contributions, and a tend- 
theories with little evalua- 
For example, in an introductory 


chapter on motivation, the 


ency to list 


tion 


student is 
confronted with Bergler’s conception of 


a basic neurosis. Terms such as oral 


masochistic. oral danger, and the three- 


layer structure in neurosis are 
The 


raw 


men- 
tioned with no 


presents a 


clarification. text 
listing of the outline 
of many personality theories (including 
some of the more obscure contributions ) 
without real exposition of any. 

The chapter on education will evoke 
mixed reactions in the midst of current 
re-evaluation and conflicts around edu 
cational The 


largely described as avenues for achiev- 


goals content fields are 


ing ‘belongingness 


and 


“inventiveness 

” The re- 
with 
confident 
mathematics 


Satistactory soc ialization 


viewers argument is not 


with the 


these 
ends, but way the 


study of for example, is 


said to be related to “orderliness, se- 


logic and the dis- 
relationships” (p. 389 


quence, arrangement 
cernment of 
Some of this comment harkens back to 
the old talk about training 


the drillmaster’s view, which the author 


transfer of 


effectively argues must never recapture 
education 


Generally, there are two, and often 


opposing, goals of a text in the adjust- 
ment field; one is to achieve a personal 
impact on the student, the other to at- 
tempt an integration of the theory with 
the empirical data of 
This text 
skill in meeting either of these 
nevertheless it provides a broad 


human 
does not 


adjust- 
ment show excep- 
tional 
goals 
overview of a great number of scientific 
and professional matters that concern 


persons in the field of mental health 


fe 





The Child as a 


Social Personality 


Morris L. Haimowitz and Natalie R. Haimowitz 


(Eds. ) 


Human Development: Selected Readings. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 


1960. Pp. xvi + 799. 


Reviewed by Paut A. 


The editors, a husband-and-wife team, 
are both identified in the review. They 
both hold PhDs from the University of 
Chicago. She teaches there now as in- 
structor, and he is attached to Roosevelt 
University and to University College of 
the University of Chicago. The reviewer, 
Dr. Brown, is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at St. Lawrence University in 
Canton, New York. He has a PhD from 
the University of Pittsburgh, taught in 
the South for some years, and has been 
teaching child psychology and adolescent 
psychology at St 
liberal-arts point of view (more educa- 


for the last fifteen 


Lawrence from the 


tion than training ) 
vears. 


7 HE editors of this selection of read- 


ings were guided in their choice of 
What 


kind of children does our society want? 


materials by three criteria: (1) 


(2) What readings best describe the na- 
ture of infants and children? and (3) 
How can this knowledge best be applied 
to help children grow? Only readings 
that were considered important, and also 
clear enough to be understood by under- 
graduates, were selected. The result is a 
collection of eighty items from a wide 
variety of sources. Fully a fifth come 
from what might be considered nonpro- 
The Bible is 
selections) and 
such 


Shaw, Samuel Butler, 


Helen Keller, and Al- 


fessional sources repre- 


sented (five there are 


excerpts from 


widely differing 
writers as G. B 


D. H 


bert Einstein 


Lawrence 
Che editors are a husband-and-wife 
team who have worked in private prac- 
tice on the problems of parents and chil- 
dren. Morris Haimowitz was formerly 
Director of the Human Relations Cen- 
ter at University of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Haimowitz is presently working with the 
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3ROWN 


Milwaukee Both 
possess PhDs from the University of 


psychiatric services 
Chicago. They have produced a volume 
that gives ample evidence of editorial 
selection and deletions, with thoughtful 
critical comments preceding each paper 
This reviewer considers it the best edited 
book he has yet seen in this area of psy 
chology 


aa readings are organized into six 


In Part I (Goals: What Kind of 
People do we Want?) the wide variety 
of what 


parts. 


constitutes social desirability 
among humans is brought out by selec- 
tions from various cultures. This sec- 
tion is provocative and gives no answer 


(In- 
fancy) reveals the infant as primarily 


to the general question. Part II 
in need of the psychological security 
obtained through the interchange of af- 
fection with his adult 
Part III (Childhood) attempts to give 
an insight into the way the child per- 


response world 


ceives the world as it impinges upon his 
By this time the 
editors have revealed their social-psy- 


developing awareness. 


chological orientation and their intent to 
deal with the development of the indi- 
vidual as a social personality. 

That this aim involves a real concern 
children 
(Distorted 
Views) and so the groundwork for con 


with the mental hygiene of 


is emphasized by Part IV 


siderations of behavioral modification is 
being prepared. It is considered in Part 
V (Planned Intervention). Applied edu- 
cational and social psychology, particu- 
larly in the area of mental health, are 
well represented here, in what the re- 


viewer feels is the best section of the 


volume. Many interesting and perhaps 
important 


papers have appeared re- 


cently in this area, and the student will 


certainly be made aware of current 


Part VI 


is consid- 


(and controversial) trends. In 


(Adolescence) the adolescent 
ered with respect to his sexual and so- 
cial problems. Very little attention is 
paid to the problem of vocational selec- 
tion, which is certainly a vital problem 
This section seems, to the reviewer, to 
be the weakest of the six 

Certainly the book is 


poorly chosen, for we have here only a 


title of the 


part of the picture of human develop- 
The 


course in child psychology will be un- 


ment. teachers of the traditional 


able to supplement many of the topics 


usually found in such courses because 


they are simply missing from this vol 


ume. Prenatal development is too im- 


portant an area to be excluded from 


course content, but we do not find it 


here. The development of motor behav 


ior after birth is dismissed in a 


two 
page rapid summary. Nor is much at- 
tention paid to the development ol per- 
ceptual skills, conceptual thinking, or 

the development of intellectual ability 


And how 


These are important topics in any course 


about language development ? 


in genetic psychology, but they are prob- 


lems to which this book pays scant, if 
any, attention 

Even the important matter of emo- 
tional development is not covered as 
find 


many papers (not grouped In any one 


such, though the instructor will 
section) that will supplement his pres 


entation. Because of a strong orienta- 
tion to the social-psychological point of 
view, emotional and social problems of 
children, particularly as they relate to 
mental health, represent the bulk of this 
collection, and perhaps a better title for 
the book might be The Child as a So- 
cial Personality 

In spite of these weaknesses, this re- 
viewer recommends the book for use in 
those courses in child psychology where 
the emphasis is in the liberal-arts tradi 
tion. The wide variety of source mate- 
rial, particularly of the nonprofessional 
under- 


standing of human nature. The book is 


type, will enrich the student’s 
undeniably interesting and will probably 
prove to be self-motivating. Almost any 
student who picks it up to read one as- 
signed selection will find himself brows- 
ing through others. And that, of course 
is a desirable end in itself. 











Psychology Texts From McGraw-Hill 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, Second Edition 


By HAROLD W. BERNARD, University of Oregon. Ready in June, 
1961. 


A text for elementary and secondary teachers (and students of education) de- 
signed to help their students in achieving maximum self-realization, robust self- 
concepts, and socially oriented behavior. This new edition retains the emphasis 
on practical suggestions to teachers for problems arising with their students, and 
offers a positive view of the mental health for the teachers themselves. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH 
CHILDREN: 
The Theory and Practice of Play Therapy 


By HAIM G. GINOTT, New York University. The McGraw-Hill Psy- 
chology and Human Development in Education Series. Ready in 
June, 1961. 


This text on group play-therapy is primarily intended for graduate courses in child 
psychotherapy and group psychotherapy, as well as for practicing psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers. Its purpose is to provide clear descriptions of 
play-therapy techniques and of the rationales which support them. 


LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION: 


A Behavioral Science Approach 


By ROBERT TANNENBAUM, IRVING R. WESCHLER, and FRED 
MASSARIK, University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Management, 480 pages, $7.50. 


A collection of writings compiled over the last ten years by members of the 
Human Relations Research Group at UCLA. From an inter-disciplinary orien- 
tation, key issues of human relations in formal organizations are considered: 
leadership, influence, interpersonal understanding, the introduction of change, 
the management of differences, leadership training, decision-making, produc- 
tivity, morale, bureaucracy and status, organizational effectiveness, and others. 
Of special interest is the full discussion of sensitivity training as a means for 
facilitating the development of human relations understanding and skills. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: 


A Program for Self-Instruction 


By JAMES G. HOLLAND and B. F. SKINNER, Harvard University. 
Text edition ready now. 


This volume is a teaching machine program covering the principles of the analysis 
of behavior. It is written for the beginning psychological level and covers simple 
operant conditioning, shaping or response differentiation, operant discrimination, 
schedules of reinforcement, classical or Pavlovian conditioning, aversive control, 
and motivation and emotion as analyzed in this operant framework. A second 
major aim of this program is to provide a model for persons interested in pro- 
gramming other subject matters. 


ADJUSTMENT AND PERSONALITY 


By RICHARD S. LAZARUS, University of California. McGraw-Hill 

Series in Psychology, 480 pages, $6.95. 
This text provides thorough coverage of the basic issues and points of view in the 
psychology of adjustment. This book, viewing the process of adjustment as an 
inseparable component of personality, is written at a high level of scholarship 
and will prove stimulating and valuable over a wide range of undergraduate 
courses for majors in psychology, as well as non-majors whose interest extends 
beyond the introductory level. : 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


330 West 42nd St. 





PSYCHOLOGY: Under- 

standing Human Behavior 
By AARON Q. SARTAIN, 
ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK 
R. STRANGE, and HAROLD 
M. CHAPMAN, all South- 
ern Methodist University. 
444 pages, $6.25. 


THE MOTIVATION OF 
BEHAVIOR 


By JUDSON S. BROWN, 
University of Florida. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. 432 pages, $7.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By CLIFFORD T. MOR- 
GAN, University of Wis- 
consin. New Second Edition 
now available. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERSONALITY 


By ROSS STAGNER, Wayne 
State University. Third 
Edition. 586 pages, $7.50. 


PERSONALITY ADJUST- 
MENT 
By HENRY CLAY SMITH, 
Michigan State University 
of Agriculture and Applied 
Science. 675 pages, $6.95. 


Inc. 
New York 36, N.Y. 











Disability but 


not Disablement 


Beatrice A. Wright 


Physical Disability—-A Psychological Approach. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. xxii + 408. $6.00. 


Reviewed by DONALD BRIELAND 


The author, Dr. Wright, Research As- 
sociate in Psychology at the University 
of Kansas, is the clinical 
psychologist, M. Erik Wright, a former 
student of Kurt Lewin’s under whom she 


wr fe of the 


took her PhD, a frequent writer on re- 
habilitation, and a former editor of the 
Bulletin of the National 
Psychological Aspects of 
of the 


Council on 
Disability—a 
APA, The re- 

Brieland, is Executive Di- 
Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund, a Chicago foundation de- 
voted to child development. He is also 
Lecturer in Psychology at Northwestern 
University. His PhD is Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he was for 


Division (no. 22) 
viewer, Dr. 


rector of 


from the 


a while a Research Associate, working 
on the speech and personalities of blind 
adolescents. His main interest has been 
in child development and just now he is 


studying adoption psychologically 


B ATRICE WRIGHT, research associate 
in the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Kansas, has made 
many contributions to the literature of 
rehabilitation. Her wide knowledge and 
experience is this 
book 
the problems of disability. 


evident in text-case- 


m general psychology applied to 


Dr. Wright’s approach is consistent 
th the findings of the Princeton Insti- 
ute on the role of psychologists in re- 
habdilitation 
} 


an undertaking sponsored 
vy the American Psychological Associa- 
The 
specialty in 


tion in 1958 


Institute concluded 


that a new rehabilitation 
indicated. Rather, the 


topic of rehabilitation involves all psy- 


psychology is not 


chological specialties, and principles of 
rehabilitation are applicable to the prob- 
lems of 


psychological adjustment in 


general 
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This book is an elaboration of the the- 
ory of disability advanced in 1946 when 
Dr. Wright Roger 
Barker on Adjustment to Physical 
Handicaps and Illness, published by the 


Social 


collaborated with 


Per- 
sonal adjustment to physical disability 


Science Research Council 
is seen as a problem in social psychol- 
ogy in terms of the effect of a deviation 
in physique upon the personality and 
social The 
concern is somatopsychological as dis- 


behavior of the individual 
tinguished from the psychosomatic re- 
action. 

Insights and data from Barker's psy- 
chological ecology are combined with 
findings from research in social psychol- 
ogy and anthropology. Heider’s theories 
of interpersonal relations, Dembo’s re- 
habilitation experience (the author was 
associated with her in research on visi- 
ble handicaps), and autobiographies and 
other personal documents of disabled 
persons contribute to the enterprise. 

There are two major recurrent themes 
One concerns disability without disable- 
ment: 


Not all of life is influenced, let alone de 


termined by disability. The person with a 


disability must be encouraged to pinpoint 
they 


large map of the 


the values now lost to him so that 


become but dots in the 


world, in which vast remain rela 


then 
realize that he is not a disabled person but 


areas 


tively intact and accessible. He will 


a person with a disability, that life has a 
multitude of meanings, opportunities, and 
frustrations, only 


some of which are dis 


ability-connected (p. 128). 


Another theme stresses the primary 
importance of individual factors in psy- 
chological adjustment rather than the 
type of disability or the age at which it 


occurred. For instance: 


One could question the advisability of con 


sidering a group of persons who have a 


disability in common as_ psychologically 


homogeneous since real consequences for 
the self-concept may be obliterated by the 
intragroup variability (p. 155) 

Perhaps the lack of distinct person- 
ality characteristics for specific disabili- 
ties led Dr. Wright to choose to discuss 
the topic generally rather than to write 
a specific chapter on each disability 
Anyhow, this procedure makes the book 
unique holds the 


promise for theory building 


and _ also greatest 
It does, on 
the other hand, create problems in or- 
ganization 


For example, a rather theo- 


retical discussion of attitudes toward 


persons with atypical physiques. one 
that includes animal and anthropologi- 
cal data, finds itself between a chapter 
on grievances and gratifications and one 


on training in social skills 


ns author is an effective proponent 


of the self-concept as a basic concer 


in rehabilitation. Both research and case 


material indicate that status is a prob- 


lem. People with disabilities elicit both 
favorable and unfavorable responses. but 
they tend to generalize from the dis- 
ability to assign themselves an inferior 
status position. Wright feels that they 
can be appropriately compared to the 
members of a 


that the 


minority group, except 


and the close 


sharing with others, advantages that are 


group sanction 
derived from a minority group member- 
ship, do not accrue to those with disabili- 
ties. The author underscores Dembo’s 
ideas on an acceptance of loss that will 
involve enlarging the scope of one’s 
values, subordinating physique, and con- 
taining the effects of disability rather 
than allowing them to spread. The effect 


of the self-concept on social relations is 


seen in correlations between self-accept- 
} 


ance and acceptance of others, and be 
tween self-acceptance and felt accept- 
ance by others. 

Popular well dealt 
that dis- 
abilities lead to significantly more frus- 
Barker's Midwest data provide 


best 


stereotypes are 


with. One such is the notion 
tration 


some of the evidence that this is 
not true. Both accommodations by other 
people and adjustive changes in the per- 
son himself are probably involved. Frus- 


tration constitutes a major obstacle to 





adjustment when the person idolizes nor- 


mal standards, although frustrations are 


essential to learning 
Wright questions compensation as an 


adequate explanation for outstanding 


performance by persons who have dis- 


She also sttesses the difficulties 


abilities 
provided by the popular association of 


disability with guilt and punishment 


though this is an understandable 


even 


consequence of the severe socialization 


of middle-class child-rearing practices 


Her discussion of clinical aspects of 


rehabilitation needs brief comment. The 


client should be considered as co-man- 


ger of his rehabilitation. This attitude 


highlights client’s responsibility 


often be 


even 


though counseling must 


quite 


directive. The chapter presents a 


same 


useful section on with 


communicating 


} 


the client 


Adolescence is COr sidered ds i spe- 


cial topic because it overlaps childhood 


and adulthood. while also _ involving 


changes in physique that affect the self- 


concept. Although there are chapters on 


irental role and motivating children 


detailed consideration of early child- 


hood would be helpful, especially for 


dealing with congenital disabilities 


One might have hoped for integra- 


theory and clinical techniques or 


a separation of them into two distinct 


t 
ions. For teaching purposes chapter 


nmaries would be valuable 


Physical Disability should be popular 
1 text in courses on the psychology 
disability. It will help the rehabilita- 


m specialist, regardless of his train- 


to individualize the needs of his 


Even more, it should encourage 


1im to develop a theoretical frame of 


reference that will eliminate the arti- 


ial lines that have separated psycho- 


ogic al 


aspects of one disability from 


inother. Because of the clarity of the 


structure and its vivid case illus- 


DaAsi¢ 


trations, the book should also be useful 


with clients 

The volume appears at a time when 
high. The 
National Council on Psychological As- 
pects of Disability, Division 


APA 


increase of 150 per cent 


interest in rehabilitation is 
22 of the 


gained 350 members in 1960, an 


Se 


MMPI deology 


W. Grant Dahlstrom and George 
Schlager Welsh 


An MMPI Handbook: A Guide 
to Use in Clinical Practice and 
Research. Minneapolis: University 


of Minnesota Press, 1960. Pp. xx 


559. $8.75. 


by E. R. OETTING 
Both the authors, Dahlstrom and Welsh, 
took their PhDs at the 


Vinnesota in 1949; both, after an inter- 


University of 
lude for Dahlstrom at the 
lowa 


{dministration, 


Uni- 
Welsh in the 
turned up in 
Uni- 


they 


State 
ersity of and for 
Veteran 

ociate professors at the 
versity of North 


Carolina, where 


till are. Dahlstrom is in the Depart- 
De- 


Welsh is in- 


ment of Psychiatry as well as the 
Psyc hology 


volved in the VA training program. To- 


partme nt of 


gether they wrote Basic Readings on the 
MMPI (Univ. Minn. Press, 1956; CP 
Var. 1957, 2, 80f.). The reviewer, Oet- 
PhD 
Counseling Center of the 

Wisconsin, He 


personnel 


ting, is a Wisconsin 


now at the 
University of 


engaged in student 


work and in training coun- 
With Ed Drake he i 
An MMPI Codebook for 


Univ. Minn. Press, 1959) 


4 | SHE authors have organized and in- 
tegrated 


a vast mass of diverse 


selors author of 


Counselors 


studies, experiments, and analyses into 


the first real compendium of informa- 
tion about the MMPI (Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory). The Handbook is ob- 
viously 


destined to be the basic text on 


what has proved to be the most ade- 
quate and most widely used instrument 
The 


only 


for personality assessment today 


authors’ opinions and ideas not 
have the weight of their considerable au- 
this thor- 


oughly documented and based on ex- 


thority ir field but also are 
perimental evidence and sound theoreti- 
cal concepts. The work is encyclopedic 
particularly in the area of clinical appli- 
cations, where the mass of reported 
studies and references becomes almost 
The volume refers to 


most of published work on the MMPI 


overwhelming. 


as well as to a number of unpublished 
studies by the authors. It is refreshing 
to find values that place thorough schol- 
arship so far above the common tend- 
ency to inflate each bit of experimental 
data into a separate journal article 

The first part of the Handbook is ob 
viously slanted in the direction of an 
elementary The 
administration will be of some value to 
rhe 
clear 
and concise, providing a foundation for 


text brief section on 
the initiate and the psychometrist 


discourse on the basic scales is 
the student and a refreshing review for 
the experienced 

The true core of this book 
gins with Chapter 4 


which be- 
is the precise, ra- 


tional introduction to the use of 


pat- 
terns and configural analysis in the in 
terpretation of the MMPI 


not only describe and illustrate the com- 


The authors 


mon types of psychograph but succeed 
in providing a clear and logical approach 
to interpretation of profile character- 
istics beyond the individual scales. We 
might hope that the text would serve 
to suppress the prolification of further 
scales. The richness and depth of the 
configural approach is strongly empha- 
sized and should yield some repugnance 
1 214th MMPI 


scale to add to Appendix I 


toward the abstraction of 


> oe AND WELSH have also 


performed a 


valuable service in bring- 
ing together and demonstrating a num- 
ber of important concepts fundamental 
to the use of tests. Starke Hathaway, in 
the Foreword, comments succinctly on 
item validity and the value of identify- 
ing, rather than of eliminating, the ‘K 
attitudes, the motivated distortion of re- 
sponse The base-rate problem, relating 
particularly to the difficulty of predict- 
ing any rare event, is also placed in its 
proper perspective, not as a destroyer 
of validity, but as a limitation on utility 
[The ‘Barnum’ and ‘Aunt Fanny’ effects 
on test interpretation are lucidly pre- 
sented and should 


arouse guilt- 


produced anxiety in a few complacent 


some 
clinicians. Included as well are the 
previously unpublished Meehl-Dahlstrom 
rules, a “multistage, sequential system 
to typify profiles as neurotic 
or indeterminate.” 
that the “rules” themselves are still in 
the research stage, this publication is 


psyc hotic 
Despite the caution 
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likely to lead to their widespread clini- 
cal use. Any risk due to premature ap- 
plication should be more than offset by 
increased circulation of a new method- 
ology for classifying and using pattern 
relationships in an actuarial device. 


The only disappointed reader will be 
the one who is seeking ‘the way’ of in- 


terpreting the MMPI. At times the au- 


thors extend an hypothesis with some 
Most often, the 
build his own 


confidence. 
left to from the 
evidence and to test them through ex- 
periment 


reader is 
ideas 
or experience. In short, we 
find that, as expected, Dahlstrom and 
Welsh have given us a Handbook, not 
of constants, but of constructs, earnestly 
soliciting additions and modifications of 
the nomological nets they represent 


G.P. and Surgeon in 
the Mental Hospital 


Otto F. Ehrentheil and Walter E. Marchand 


Clinical Medicine and the Psychotic Patient. Springfield, IL: 


Charles C 


Thomas, 1960. Pp. xxii + 383. $10.75. 


Reviewed by Paut E. Huston 


Dr. Ehrentheil is a Ward Physician and 
Dr. Marchand is Chief of the Medical 
and Surgical Service in the Veterans 
Hospital at Bedford, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Ehrentheil is also Clinical Instructor in 
Medicine at Tufts University. The re- 
Dr. Paul E. Huston of the 
Psychopathic Hospital of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and also Professor of 
Psychiatry there 


ae mental hos- 
pitals have organized their medical 
surgical 


viewer 1S 


many years large 


services separately from 
their psychiatric services. In this way 
mental patients with acute or chronic 


physical illnesses may receive the inten- 


and 


sive or specialized medical or surgical 
treatment they require. Staffing of such 
services with competent personnel brings 
internists 


and into the 


surgeons men- 
tal hospital. Since they may not have 


studied psychiatry beyond the medical 


school years, they must learn by experi- 


ence to 


cope with the special problems 
which mental patients present. The au- 
thors orient this book primarily fer the 
physicians who encounter such problems. 
Dr. Ehrentheil and Dr. Marchand write 
from personal experiences gained on the 
medical-surgical service of the Veterans’ 
Hospital in Bedford, Massachusetts. 
What special major problems present 
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themselves on the medical-surgical serv- 
ice of the mental hospital? There are 
the difficulties of case finding and of 
diagnosis because psychotic patients fre- 
quently do not complain when they de- 
velop physical illness. In addition, psy- 
chotic patients may resist medical and 
surgical treatments or by uncooperative- 
ness make a postoperative course dan- 
gerous, atypical, or prolonged 
medical 


Certain 
disorders appear in 
tients with greater frequency than in 
general practice and others with less 
frequency. 


these pa- 


Acute myocardial infarction is one ex- 
ample of an illness which may occur 
without any complaint from a mental 
patient. How are these cases to be ex- 
plained? The authors believe that the 
meaning of pain has been lost by psy- 
chotic patients who are thus left non- 
responsive to pain. The loss of meaning 
comes about because cortical activity 
involved in the psychotic process has 
somehow become dissociated from the 
rest of the nervous system. The para- 
digm for this hypothesis is the lobotom- 
ized patient who does not complain of 
pain, although, if questioned, he may 
specifically affirm the presence of pain. 

What is the solution to the problem 
of noncomplaint? It has to be reached 
by observation of the patient so that 


any deviation from his usual psychotic 
behavior may alert the observing phy- 
sician to the possibility of some new ill- 
ness. Thus a refusal to eat may not in- 
volve a delusion of poisoned food but 
may indicate a perforated peptic ulcer 
Refusal to get out of bed may not be a 
sign of psychotic withdrawal but of 

fractured femur. Some patients with 

fracture of the femur may actually at 
tempt to walk normally to prove they 
are well. In alertness to be- 
havioral changes by those attending the 


spite ol 


patient, some patients’ illnesses will not 


be detected until a 


sudden dramati 


event occurs, e.g., death due to rupture 


of the heart through an infarcted area 
of myocardium 

The physician must use patience in 
taking the history which may be ob- 
tained only with difficulty. Thorough- 
ness in the physical examination is im- 
One patient looked list- 


who refer a 


perative who 


less but would not com- 
plaint to any portion of his body was 
found by careful systematic palpation 
of various areas to have marked right- 
and other 
signs of appendicitis, as was proved at 
take 
; some will hold pills 
in their mouths for hours until they 


can finally spit them out unobserved; 


lower-quadrant tenderness 


operation. Patients will not pre- 


scribed medications 


some will surreptitiously remove stitches 
from wounds following surgery; and still 
others 


fight to get out of an oxygen 


tent. Nurses should be taught these dan- 


gers and take precautionary measures 


i authors have found certain dis- 


orders more common among their psy- 
chotic patients than in general practice. 
such as exhaustion syndrome, duodenal 
Other disorders 
appear less commonly: acute bronchial 
asthma, hay fever, 


ulcer, and megacolon. 
and rheumatoid ar 
thritis. Similar reports appear from time 
to time in the literature. These obser- 
vations lead to speculation concerning 
pathogenesis and symptom substitution 

Many practical problems are discussed 
in this book: the importance of early 
diagnosis of the exhaustion syndrome, 
which, if not treated promptly, has a 
high mortality; complications of insulin- 
coma therapy in schizophrenia; the dif- 
ferential arteriosclerotic 
dementia; Alzheimer’s disease and affec- 


diagnosis of 





tive disorders; the diagnosis and treat- 


ment ol 


paresis; malignant tumors 


pneumonia; water intoxication; diabetes; 
cardiac disorders. 

In preparing this volume the authors 
have had the assistance of 
Much of 


ase reports 


twelve con- 


tributors the material consists 


+ 


Despite the large num- 


f writers and the many and varied 


types of cases presented, all of which 
produce unevenness Ol style and conti- 
the 


nuity senior authors have held the 


work together remarkably well by keep- 
ing the orientation steadily directed to- 
ward the main purposes 


The book is 


those whose medical practice takes the: 


well worth reading for 


into the mental hospital 


For Better Parents 


Orville G. Brim, Jr. 


Education for Child Rearing. New 
Foundation, 1959. Pp. 362. $5.00. 
ved by 


Dr 
sociology, who went via 
the Russell Foundation 
dozen There he 
director in sociology, with special affilia- 
tion to social psychology and anthro- 
pology. He also lectures at New York 
University. Dr. Stolz, the reviewer, ts 


Stanford University’s 


Brim, the author, is a Yale PhD in 
Wisconsin to 
half a 


is a proyje ct 


Sage 


years ago 


well-known child 


psychologist, has for many 
herself with 
health, progressive education, child care, 


and nursery schools 


who years 


been concerning mental 
For her books about 
adolescent boys and girls and war-born 
the in CP (Jan 
Just now she is 


children, see 
3, 10) busy discover- 
ing how parents’ values and beliefs « 


fect their behavior as parents 


I spite of the that 
ing 1S 


is a primary function of our so- 


note 1958, 


lf- 


1 


fact child rear- 


ciety, the education of parents for this 
task is 
area ol 
the 
from 
to the 


not a clearly defined 


accepted 
education. Almost anyone who 
has this 
field 
milk 


W ho 


motivation 
the 


can get into 


man who wants to sell 


PhD in child development 


wants to 


disseminate knowledge 


For some, the education of 


parents is 
their main 


for pediatricians, other physicians, 


an activity peripheral to 


jobs 
workers 


nurses, social 


and 
some psychologists. There are just a few 


teachers, 


leaders who are highly and specifically 
prepared for parent education, but there 
are many with only a 


few weeks of 


preparation. 


York (505 Park Ave.): Russell Sage 


Lois MEEK STOLz 


In this amorphous area of education 
Dr 


some 


Brim has undertaken to introduce 


structure, and he succeeds better 
This 


is a scholarly study by a sociologist who 


than anyone might dare to hope 


has a background in 


His 


first t 


psychology and 


anthropology 


treatment of each 


topic 


from last shows a con- 


sistent, clear-cut analytical 
the structure of his thinking 


in his 


approach; 
is evident 
presentation; he evaluates criti- 


cally the research 


each 
the re- 
search needed to answer the outstanding 


pertinent to 


topic and discusses in detail 


problems 


Anyone who is interested in rearing 


children, whether in educating the par- 


ents or not 


will profit by reading the 
first part of this book. There certain as- 
the the 


education of certain as- 


pects of social movement for 


parents and 
sumptions underlying the field are ana- 
lyzed and discussed. The author points 
to two causes for the development of 
parent education: the breakdown of cul- 
tural traditions in child rearing (due to 
the 
decline in family relations between gen- 
the contact of 
parents with people of different ethnic 
and social groups) and the great increase 


the changes in the status of women 


erations, and increased 


in research on the development of chil- 
dren and parent-child relations. Before 


defining the various objectives of par- 


ent education, the author differentiates 
in a masterly way between the educa- 
tion and the therapy of parents. 


Brim next undertakes to analyze the 
basic assumptions underlying parent edu- 
that the 
why 
they behave as they do, and the effects 
they have upon their children 


cauion, assumptions concern 


kind of people that parents are 


Six of the basic assumptions regard- 
ing the effects of parents on their chil- 


dren he analyzes, evaluating the perti- 


nent research, in order to indicate t 
parent educators the decisions they must 
make. He the the 


parent versus the effect of genetic forces 


discusses effect of 
ind of other persons or groups, the ef- 
the the 
the relative effect of early versus later 


fect of mother versus father, 


childhood training, and the influence oi 
the parent’s feelings versus the parent’s 
overt acts. The psychoanalytic emphasis 
on the potency of the single event in a 
child’s development is contrasted with 
the body of research on that learning 
which shows the effect of repetitive ex- 
perience. Finally Brim deals with the 
complexity of the behav- 


ior and the fact of multiple causation 


causation of 


I. the chapter on Causes of Parent 
Behavior, Brim notes that, whenever ef 
forts are made to influence the behavior 
of parents, some assumptions are neces- 
sary regarding the causes of parental be- 
havior in order that educability of par- 
ents may be seen in perspective against 
the other determinants of parental role 
performance. Here he tackles the sticky 
question of conscious versus unconscious 
determinants of parental behavior and 
concludes that, although evidence argues 
for the presence of both conscious and 
unconscious factors, no one can say how 
much of parent behavior is caused by 
each or indicate areas of child rearing 


where the 


unconscious influences 


are 
greatest. He also considers other factors 
influential in parent behavior, including 
the physical ability of the parent (un- 
der which he places intelligence), cul- 
tural values and social 
controls, the structural characteristics of 
the family, and ecological factors. Ad- 
mittedly this but weakly 
documented by research because there 
has been so much more discussion than 
research in the area. 

Most of 


interpersonal 


chapter is 


the remainder of the book 


(and the greatest amount in pages) dis- 
cusses technical questions in parent edu- 
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cation, like content, methods, training 
personnel, evaluation of results. These 
sections will be useful to those whose 
educational work with parents is part 
of their professional program, as well as 
to those who are group leaders, coun- 
selors, or parent-education administra- 
tors. Here are excellent suggestions for 
research—a gold mine for the doctoral 
candidate. 

On the negative side one may note 
that the history of the parent education 
movement might have been developed 
with more consideration of causal inter- 


relationships. One feels that the author 
of this volume relied too heavily on the 
Child Study Association of America and 
that other programs might have been 
used more frequently as examples. 


Dr. Brim’s book will bring a renewed 
and critical interest in the field of par- 
ent education to all who participate in 
this social task. It may even stimulate 
the appropriation of funds for fellow- 
ships for professional trainees, funds to 
finance and to support the 
clearing-house which Dr. Brim envisages. 


research 


Delving into Dogmatism 


Milton Rokeach 


Ihe Open and Closed Mind: Investigations into the Nature of Belief 
Systems and Personality Systems. New York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. 


xvi + 447. $7.50. 


Reviewed by CHARLES M. HarsH 


The author, Dr. Rokeach, is Professor 
Psychology at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He has a PhD 


ersity of California at 


from the Uni- 

Berkeley in 
1947 and has been continuously inter- 
ested in social attitudes and the theory 
f cognition. A steady stream of re- 
searches, supported by special funds and 
promoted by a research associateship 
it University College, London, has now 
culminated in this book. The reviewer, 
Dr. Harsh, is Head of the Human En- 
Branch of the U. S. Navy 
Electronics Laboratory at San Diego 
He was trained at the 


gineering 


California Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University 
f California at Berkeley. At the latter 
nstitution he received his PhD in 1936, 

that for 


faugnt psychology, 


nad after fifteen 
especially theories 
ind methodology, at Harvard, Nebraska, 
With H. G. Schrickel, he 
of Personality Development 
ind Assessment (2nd ed., Ronald, 1959; 
CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 286f.) 


years he 


ind Pomona 


author 


I’ trying to explain the threatening 
spread of Fascist delusions and vio- 


lent prejudices, the Berkeley investiga- 


tions (Adorno et al., 1950) showed ex- 
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treme ethnic prejudices to be associated 
with an authoritarian personality syn- 
drome, which Frenkel-Brunswik attrib- 
uted to punitive suppression of the 
child’s normal ambivalence. The expla- 
nation was appealing even to non- 
Freudians, but some felt that it should 
be extended to account for dogmatism 
and intolerance in communism, religion 
esthetics, and even science. 

this 


From background 


Rokeach has 
inferred a general characteristic of open 
and closed mindedness which might be 
reflected in all perceptual and cognitive 
functions. His book presents a theoreti- 
cal perspective for studying belief sys- 
tems and then reviews a series of hy- 
potheses and investigations which will 
seem familiar to anyone who has fol- 
lowed Rokeach’s journal articles since 
1948. For those less familiar with this 
literature it provides, however, a read- 
able and thought-provoking conducted 
tour of the realm of systems of belief. 
The author acknowledges the contribu- 
tions of his students and colleagues, for 
15 of the 22 chapters were written with 
collaborators. 

Rokeach defines a belief system as the 
organized totality of a person’s beliefs 


and disbeliefs, irrespective of the logic 
or even the recognition of their inter- 
relations. Belief systems differ in many 
respects, such as extremes of polarity, 
isolation of parts, time perspective, pre- 
dominant emotional tone, source of be- 
liefs, and attitude toward authorities. It 
is postulated that the open-closed di- 
mension 


cuts these as- 


belief, indicating variations of 


across all of 
pects of 


ability to utilize relevant information 


without bias from group pressures or 


irrational inner forces. To measure this 
basic dimension, rather than content of 


specific beliefs, the author developed 


general attitude scales of Dogmatism 
(D) and Opinionation (O). The D scale 
seeks generality by using statements re- 
flecting all aspects of belief system 
organization (but without adequate bal- 
The O scale 


is purposely polarized by having equal 


ancing of polar contents) 


numbers of statements indicating Right 
Opinionation and Left Opinionation, sub- 
divided numbers of 


into equal state- 


ments of opinionated acceptance and 
rejection. 

In view of the focal importance of 
these scales to subsequent investigations 
i that 


structed with so little regard for scal- 


it is regretable they were con- 
ing techniques for achieving purity and 
linearity. It is also too bad that all items 
are worded on the side of closed mind- 
edness, so that scores are probably dis- 
torted by factors of acquiescence and 
annoyance. The author is aware of these 
faults, but them 


he does not consider 


important, for his aim is to sample 
phenomenal relationships rather than to 
measure them accurately. The valida- 
tion studies verify the finding that Right 
Opinionation is similar to high Berkeley 
F and E scores, whereas Left Opiniona- 
tion is negatively correlated with F and 
E, differentiating intolerant communists 
from intolerant religious or political con- 
servatives. All of these intolerant groups 
score high on the D scale, and since it 
differentiates students judged by their 
peers to be dogmatic or nondogmatic, 
extreme high and low D scores are used 
to define “open” and “closed” belief sys- 
tems in the subsequent studies. 


cs. major objective is to show how 
the open-closed dimension affects cogni- 
tive processes of “analysis” (overcoming 





beliefs or sets) and of “synthesis” (as- 


similating and applying new beliefs) 
These processes are studied in an experi- 
mental cosmology of four-hop Doodle- 
bug problems in which the subject must 
discard inferred limitations and discover 
how to apply the given rules. From the 
subject’s introspective reports it 1s pos- 
sible to infer the progress of 


The 


ceptual systems is similarly studied by 


analysis 
and ‘synthesis formation of per- 
using the Gottschaldt hidden figures for 
and Kohs block designs for 
Likewise, the 
unfamiliar musical 


inalysis 
“synthesis enjoyment of 
selections is studied 


for evidence of similar effects of belief 
systems 


The 


of postulated distinctions 


data collected reflect a number 


between ri- 
gidity and closed-mindedness, as well 
as between 


Nearly 


to support the author’s hypotheses 


open and closed extremes 
all of the reported results tend 
alter 
rationalization of 


This 


group differences is claimed to be 


some apparent incon- 


sistencies uniform direction of 
more 
than the fact that 
reach the 


Although we 


important differences 


rarely O05 level of significance 


the author in 
hoping that his neat and plausible hy 
still 


perhaps because the attitude 


may join 


potheses are true, his evidence is 
marginal 


scales used are inefficient criterion meas- 


ures of rigidity and of the open-closed 
dimension 

Another group of studies attempts to 
demonstrate the social dynamics of open 


and closed belief systems. It is claimed 
that ‘open’ persons tend to have theo- 
retical 


closed 


and economic 


values and occupations, whereas 
toward 


The TAT 
tend to 


persons tend political 


values stories 


ot closed’ persons move on 


to future outcomes, perhaps reflecting 


greater anxiety College students with 
closed belief systems report more child- 
hood anxiety symptoms and fewer influ- 
ences from outside the family. In each 
case one could point to loopholes in in- 
terpreting the evidence to fit generaliza 

the ‘authoritarian personality.’ 


This 


SOC ially 


fault is unfortunately common in 


oriented studies which do not 


provide control for explanations by em- 
ploying alternate situational or constitu- 


tional variables 


Ihe only gesture that 
the author makes in this direction is to 


show that dogmatism is not correlated 
with general intelligence 

A few \ 
the structure and functioning of belief 


The 


that beliefs are associated with disbelief 


other studies serve to clarify 


systems in general author shows 
subsystems arranged along a continuum 
of dissimilarity. Rejection of persons or 
out-groups Is not dichotomous but varies 
This 


tionship is reflected in shifts of mem- 


with dissimilarity of beliefs rela- 
bership between religious denominations 


ind in frequency of conflicts in inter- 


faith The 


demonstrates that ethnic prejudices are 


marriages discussion also 


based primarily upon those differences 


of belief that cut across in-groups and 
out-groups. The speculative discussion ot! 
development of prejudices gives iresh 
insights concerning methods of improv- 


ing tolerance 


method 


book deserves to be widely read for its 


Despite the laxity of 


perspective on the nature of belief sys- 
tems and of dogmatism. The issues are 
so important for the study of thought 
and behavior that we must hope pres- 
ently to see further measurement of the 
postulated dimensions and of their pos- 
sible overlap with other recognized char- 


acteristics of temperament 


Union-Management Dyads 


Milton Derber, W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner, with the co- 


operation of Milton Edelman 


The Local Union-Management Relationship. Urbana: Institute of La 
bor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 


vy ARNOLD §S 


Vilton 


and Industrial 


Derber is Professor of Labor 


Relations at the Univer- 
ity of Illinois. Ellison Chalmers is Pro- 


fessor of Economics at the 


sity. Ros 


Department of 


Same univer- 


Stagner is chairman of the 
Psychology at Wayne 


- 
State 


University in Detroit and the au- 
thor of Psychology ol Personality (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1937) and The Psychology 
of Industrial Conflict (Wiley, 1956; CP. 
Oct. 1956, 1, 296f The reviewer 1s 
irnold Tannenbaum, who is a Program 
Director at the 
Unii 
1 lecturer in psychology at 


ity. He was 


from Purdue, 


Survev Research Center 


f the ersity of Michigan and also 
that univer- 
once an electrical engineer 
but Floyd Allport at Syra- 
him into a social psycholo- 
gist, and now he is 


cuse made 


concerne d about or- 
ganizational behaz ior, the conce ptualiza- 
tion, measurement, and im plic ations of 


es of control in organizations 


“HE union-management relationship 


provides a site for the observation 
of interesting social and psychological 


processes, yet it is only in recent years 


that a few social scientists (including 


1960. Pp. 208. $4.25 


TANNENBAUM 


some psychologists) have applied quant 
tative methods to the study of this phe 
the skills of 


the psychologist of course apply to the 


nomenon. Some of usual 
study of any situation in which people 
behave. The union-management relation- 
cannot be understood 


the 


ship, however 


simply in terms of more conven 


tional inventory of psychological proc 
esses and attitudes 


variables percep- 


tions, personality, cognition, etc. This 
relationship is concerned with an inter- 
action between organizations, or, as the 
the book under review 


authors of aver 


with a process of accommodation be- 


tween groups 

The researcher approaching the union- 
management relationship is confronted 
with several problems. Very little good 
theory is available to guide research ef 
forts. Quantification is a novelty and 
the researcher cannot easily rely on ex- 
perience or tradition. The union-manage- 
ment relationship lends itself too readily 
to valuative interpretations. Achieving a 
meaningful research design with a suffi- 
cient number of cases and appropriate 


controls is exceedingly difficult and ex- 
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pensive. The authors, one of whom is a 
psychologist, are aware of these difficul- 
ties. Their attempts to overcome some 
of them are noteworthy although not 
ilways successful 

The present research is an extension 
of the Illini City Study conducted by 
members of the University of Illinois’ 
Labor and Industrial Rela- 
This study represents a departure 


Institute of 
tions 
from its predecessor in several respects. 
The authors are concerned with charac- 
terizing the union-management relation- 
ship meaningfully and reliably. They ad- 
dress themselves especially to the need 
for replacing impressionism with objec- 
tive methods of description and to the 
consequent need for quantification. The 
iuthors suggest, however, that the ap- 
arent gain in objectivity which may be 
ichieved through quantification in terms 
dimensions is often 


ot specihe accom- 


panied by an artificiality which ignores 
the context of variables within which 
the observed relationships occur. They 
ittempt to solve this dilemma by com- 
bining the quantitative, ‘dimensional’ ap- 


proach with the typological 


A. CORDINGLY they establish twelve di- 


ensions of the union-management rela- 
tionship including such aspects as “un- 
on influence,” the amount of “pressure’ 
or effort by one or both parties to coerce 
the other, and “attitude,” the degree of 
favorability or unfavorability with which 
the leaders view the respective groups. 
rhese aspects are combined in different 
degrees to form a number of clusters or 
Since an 


tvpes unwieldy number of 


clusters is possible by different com- 


jinations of 12 dichotomized or tri- 
chotomized dimensions, the authors se- 
ect, for the formulation of basic types, 
hree dimensions which appear to them 

important. They further 


clusters which prove to be most 


select 


non in their sample. Twelve types 


formed in this way. 


ire 

Next the authors attempt to ascertain 
empirically which aspects of the union- 
nanagement relationship are associated 
with the various types. Several patterns 
stand out; e.g., “aggression and resist- 
ance, reflecting high union influence, un- 
favorable attitudes, an unfriendly emo- 
high 


infor- 


tional tone, high use of pressure 


reliance on _ past practice and 


mality in contract administration, slow 
grievance settlement and frequent in- 
ability to negotiate a new agreement 
without the assistance of outside medi- 
ators.” To illustrate another type of 
finding, certain clusters (e.g., high un- 
ion influence, high pressure, unfavorable 
attitudes) appear to be more prominent 
in some communities than in others 
The authors experiment with an in- 
novation which should be of methodo- 


logical interest to psychologists who 
hope to study the union-management re- 
lationship or organizational processes in 
general. Employing the technique of the 
comparative survey, they choose forty- 
one unions and 


pairs of managements 


achieving an N of organizational units 
which is rare. They attempt, further- 
more, to acquire information about the 
relation- 


respective union-management 


ships by administering standard inter- 
views to four persons with regard to 
each relationship. Using certain checks 
on their measures, they are thus able to 
characterize each relationship in terms 
of data that would seem reasonably re- 
liable. 

This book is creditable in its attempt 
at objectivity and its consistency with 
the scientific frame of mind. It does 
not, however, take the reader very much 
beyond the definition and measurement 
of a number of variables and the em- 
pirical formulation of types based on 
their varying combinations. Many read- 
ers will expect to be told more about 
variables and 
than is 
the book. Despite this weakness, the 


the significance of the 
their interrelations revealed in 
book will concern the psychologist with 
a research interest in the union-manage- 
ment relationship. It represents one of 
the few attempts to study this relation- 
ship by the survey method, and as such 
it will be useful to those who wish to 
learn something about the problems en- 
tailed in a study of this kind, and some 
of the possible approaches to these prob- 
lems. 


that we call 


discovery, in the higher sense, is the sig- 


Everything invention or 


nificant practising, exercising of primitive 
feeling for truth, which, after a long and 
quiet development, leads unexpectedly and 
with lightning speed to a fertile recognition. 

J.W.v (1749 


GOETHE 1832) 


How 


Is Normal? 


Normal 


Irving D. Harris 


Normal Children and Mothers: 
Their Emotional Opportunities 
and Obstacles. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1959. Pp. x + 287. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ARMIN GRAMS 


The author, Dr. Harris, a Consultant for 
the Institute of Research in 
Chicago, is further identified in the re- 
view. The reviewer, Dr. Grams, is Head 
of the Parent 
the Institute 


Juvenile 


Program of 
of Child Development of 
Minnesota. He is a 
decided to 


( hildre n’s 


Education 


the University of 


clinical psychologist who 
work at the 
problems 
educational facilities that reach parents 


and the public 


i owe book is an attempt to meet a 
long-felt need. All who have worked 
on a clinical team know how slippery 
can be. At the 
Institute for Juvenile Research (IJR) 
in Chicago much unhappiness with the 


prevention of 


through a large number of 


the concept normal 


present state of our knowledge about 
normal children’s behavior has led a so- 
cial worker, a psychologist, and the au- 
thor, a psychiatrist, to embark on “an 
exploratory study of normal children.’ 
The story of how they went about it 
and what they uncovered makes about 


200 The 


remaining pages are devoted to tabular 


pages of interesting reading 


data and case records 

Irving D. Harris is at present on the 
consultant staff of IJR and in the pri- 
vate practice of psychoanalysis. In all 
Insti- 
tute for fourteen years, during the first 


he has been associated with the 


seven of which he served as staff psy- 
chiatrist. Dr. Harris says that his “even- 
tual hope is to understand better what 


happens in therapy and in normal 
growth.” His earlier publications testify 
to his interest in anxiety dreams, but 
the present volume and a forthcoming 
one reporting a three-year study of 
1961) 


normal 


Press, 
with 


learning in boys (Free 


indicate that his concern 





growth and development Is no passing 
lancy 


This study focuses on youngsters 
‘about the 
It is 
a study of 54 chil 
The 


oe year-olds deemed 


during the latency period, 


ige span of six through eleven.’ 
1 report based on 


dren and their mothers. children 
ar §-vear-olds and 

idjusted ) the teachers prin 
The 54 


two-thirds of the chil 


‘nt teachers 

ibout 
originally recommended by the 
ind contacted DY the research 


third de- 


‘ byt r 
Oo ODLaln 


Phe parents ol the other 
empt was made 

' rT nflue > 
socio-economikt inhhuences 
schoo s mn quite 


| 
neighborhoods. Only white chil- 


different 


‘ast one sibling and 


from intact homes constitute 


pit 


These children and their mothers were 


‘am in about the 
that 


IJR 


idmission 


patient ire e€xX- 
Harris de 
that 


ned upon 


ribes their method as used in 


turalistic field observations He 


to imply that most readers will 


happy that this neither a “deep 


tigation of cases nor a 


ment of many 


os book addresses itself to two basi 


“What is the child 
ke?’ and “What made him that way? 


questions normal 


Considering the fact that it is a research 


report, the answers are of a somewhat 


inusual sort. Harris notes that a wide 


variety of behavior must be embraced 


vithin ‘normality, and that many of 


the study mothers complained of prob- 
that 


ems were “at least in type very 


lar to, if not identical with, those 


entioned by mothers of clinic chil 


dren Confronted with a broad 


range 
behavior, all of which appears to be 


ormal, the author uses the concept of 


idjustment as an aggregate and con- 


cludes that a normal child is sufficiently 
idaptable to perform adequately in an 
extra-familial, social, and learning situ- 
ation” without undue loss of impulse life 
The host of variables which are perti- 
nent to the second question are just as 
dramatically telescoped by reference to 
the principle of 


continuity. The one 


general conclusion which each member 


of the team arrived at independently 


was that “the normality or adaptability 
of the child seems to be intimately re 
lated to the 


emotional maturation of 


the mother.” Considering the rather 
limited exploratory methods employed 


ind Harris 


theory 


explicit avowal of psycho- 


, , 
inalytic this conclusion is al- 


‘ 


inevitable 


be that the greater value of 
lies not in its exposition ol 
behavioral data, but in 1 
timulating 


presentation of hypotheses 


lor experimenta 


which all but cry out 


“nts of child-rearing and par- 


teraction will welcome the 


nterpretation -ol psychoana 
lytic theory of personality development 
during the preadolescent period, which 
-ally what 


research 


this volume represents 


should replac e with 


first-hand much of the ‘sec 


nitormation 


ond-hand dat which Harris must 


rely. Some of » relationships noted 
ire based on 


very few cases and these 


need reexamination in the light of 
ind with more sub- 


ind more varied techniques 


broader hypotheses 


Harris has put together a 


ible volume The 


very 
case materials 
illustra- 


in the 
parents. As he 


provide excellent and valuable 


many normal situations 
children and 


on, however, this reviewer began 
to leel uneasy, tor it Is a rare resear h 
nonograph that does not contain a few 


More 


number of in 


unsupported hypotheses com- 


nonly, in a substantial 
stances the null hypothesis cannot be 
As each 
succeeding hypothesized relationship was 
that 
the success was just too good to be true 


Although the 


cask 


rejected. But it is not so here 


substantiated,’ one came to feel 


author says that an oc- 


nal finding surprised him, he man- 

iges nevertheless to embrace the un- 

expected results within his theory with- 
out much difficulty 

It would seem that to Harris psycho 

that 

if we study behavior with appropriate 


inalytic theory is the truth and 


methods and 


interpret our findings 


shall 


validity 


wisely enough, we uncover the 


This 


theoretical point of view is, of 


evidence of its strong 
course, 
commendable, but it not blind us 
the find- 


One gets the feeling that here the 


must 
to the obvious limitations of 


Ings 


obligingly 


data fell in the expected di- 


rection. Certainly there is room for a 
much more critical and unbiased reas- 
sessment of the findings. There has been 
no attempt to test the data for statisti- 
cal significance, nor any attempt to in- 
vestigate relationships which are not im- 
nediately required by the theory. Such 
gaps need plugging and may well serve 
as a starting point in the work which 
still remains to be done 


The Father Role 


in Delinquency 
Robert G. Andry 


Delinquency and Parental Pathol- 
ogy: A Study in Forensic and 
Clinical Psychology. London (36 
Essex St.): Methuen, 1960. Pp 

21s. 


xvi + 173. 


Reviewed by RALPH M. StocpImILi 

The author, Dr. Andry, is identified in 
the review. The reviewer, Dr. Stogdill, 
is Professor of Business Organization in 
The Ohio State University’s Bureau of 
Research. He used to be en- 
in clinical work with delinquent 


, 


Ind 1s 


Business 
gage d 
hoys now busy with research on 
leadership and group organization. He 


is the author of Behavior Cards: a 


with Delinquent Chil- 


and 


Test Interview 


dren, and of Individual Behavior 


Group Achievement 
Ss of our European colleagues give 
7 us cause to envy their mastery of 
the language of hypothesis. Dr. Andry 
Lecturer in Psychopathology in the Uni- 
versity of Senior Clinical 
Thomas Hospital, is 


His use of hypothetical! 


London and 
Psychologist at St 


these 


statements is combined with considerate 


one ofl 


organization and lucid writing in such a 
as to make reading his book a 
pleasure rather than a 
with the 
exposition 


manner 
formidable en- 
tech- 


The computed values 


gagement mechanics of 
nical 
of statistical tests are replaced by a 
statement of the which, if ex- 


ceeded, indicate significant variance. Ex- 


values 


cept for this departure from modern ex- 
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pectation, the book may well serve as a 
model of superior technical writing in 
the social sciences. 

The organization of the 
book merit the attention of psycholo- 
gists in general. The subject matter will 
be more limited in its appeal. A struc- 


style and 


tured interview was used to obtain data 
from a group of 80 delinquent boys, 
committed because of multiple offenses 
to a Remand Home in London. A con- 
trol group of 80 nondelinquent boys was 
selected in two secondary schools in a 
London borough with a high rate of de- 
linquency. The tvo samples were rather 
closely matched as to age, intelligence- 
test scores, and social-class measure. 

The parents of selected, matched sam- 
ples of 30 delinquent and 30 nondelin- 
quent boys were also interviewed. These 
interviews were designed to provide cross 
validating information between parent 
and son on such variables as parental 
affection, discipline, parent-child com- 
munication, and psychological separa- 
tion. Parent-son agreement was encour- 
agingly high in both samples. Although 
agreement does not necessarily guaran- 
tee the validity of reports, the testing 
of agreement is an asset not to be found 
in numerous clinical and industrial stud- 
ies that are highly regarded in respect 
to reliability and validity. 

The results of the study are of value 
in revealing more clearly than prior re- 
search the significance of the father role 
in numerous variables that differentiate 
the parental environment of the delin- 
quent from that of the nondelinquent. 
Such factors as parental affection, par- 
ent-son communication, and role identi- 
fication, were found to be more signifi- 
cant than physical separation and child- 
rearing practices. Andry reports, for 
example, a significant tendency for de- 
linquents to identify with the mother 
and for nondelinquents to identify with 
the father or both parents. This is more 
a matter of perceived resemblance of 
the more than of 
negative role identification, since delin- 


affectionate parent 
quents indicated higher degrees of hos- 
tility for both than 
nondelinquents. 


parents was re- 
Fathers of 
than 
mothers in expressing positive affect for 


ported by 


delinquents were more deficient 
their sons 


A review of the literature establishes 
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the background of the study, and identi- 
fies the major sources from which the 
sets of hypotheses were derived. The 
hypotheses were used as a basis for out- 
lining a set of specific test questions. It 
was hypothesized, for example, “that de- 
linquents when in trouble, tend to turn 
first to their mothers rather than their 
fathers, whereas nondelinquents tend to 
turn to both parents.’ The hypothesis 


was tested by the question: “Which par 
ent do you usually go to first when you 
This is 
one of several related suppositions that 
are not supported by the data. The com- 
bination of positive and negative find- 


have done something wrong?” 


ings challenges us to do some new think- 
ing about the effects of role interaction 
particularly in relation to delinquent be- 
havior. 


Audiology up to Date 


Hallowell Davis and S. Richard Silverman 


(Eds. ) 


Heating and Deafness. (Rev. ed.) New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


1960. Pp. xviii + 573. $7.95. 


Reviewed by C 


Dr. Davis is Director of Research at 
the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis and Research Professor of 
Physiology and Otolaryngology at the 
Medical School of Washington Univer- 
sity. He is past President of the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society, the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, and the Ameri- 
can Electroencephalographic Society. He 
is perhaps best known to psychologists 
from his joint authorship with S. S. 
Stevens of Hearing (Wiley, 1938). Dr 
Silverman is the Director of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf and Professor 
of Audiology in Washington University 
Both have published extensively in the 
physiology of hearing. The reviewer, Dr. 
Hudgins, is Director of Research in the 
Clarence W. Barron Research Depart 
ment of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
in Northampton, Massachusetts. He is 
also a Visiting Lecturer in the Depart 
ment of Speech at Smith College. 


hee first edition of this 
peared in 1947. Its popularity was 
and it has 


book ap- 
immediate served well its 
general purpose since that time. In the 
intervening years, however, with the de- 
velopment of clinical audiology there 
have arisen demands for a revised edi- 
that include the latest re- 
search and clinical materials that have 
been published in professional and semi- 


tion would 


professional journals since the first edi- 


V. HupcIns 


tion. No single volume has appeared 
during the interval to replace the book 


The new edition has approximately the 


‘same number of pages as the first; it is 


‘written by the same group of specialists 


with one or two exceptions; and its or- 
There are 
twenty-two chapters which fall naturally 


into six parts 


ganization remains the same 


The stated purpose of this book is to 
guide the student in problems related to 
hearing and deafness and to give a sur- 
vey of a general field of knowledge and 
social endeavor centering around hearing 
and deafness. The authors agree that a 
fitting name for this field is audiology 
meaning the science of hearing. In the 
first edition, the editors showed some 
reluctance to the use of the term audi- 
ology, while at the same time they ad- 
mitted, prophetically, that adoption of 
the name was inevitable. 

From the titles of the individual sec- 
tions it is obvious that the general se 
quence of materials of the book is from 
physics, biology, medicine, surgery, to 
modern studies of impaired hearing and 
hearing aids, thence to special education 
rehabilitation of adults with im- 
paired hearing. After that the emphasis 


shifts to problems related to deaf and 


and 


hard-of-hearing children, and, finally, to 
behalf of 
the aurally handicapped and vocational 


organized social efforts on 


guidance. 





When a person concentrates his train- 


ing. his competencies, and his experi- 
ences on problems of auditory communi- 
cation, he is working in the field of audi- 


The 


differentiation be- 


ology, say these authors clearest 


statement about the 


tween otology and audiology is given in 


a committee report, the purpose of 


which was to study the relationship be 


tween these two sciences. That state 


ment reads Otology has a basic re 


sponsibility for the biological function 


tf hearing. It alone rightly undertakes 


the work of diagnosing diseases of the 


ear while specifying the causation 


hearing impairment and treating pa 


thologies of the 


The 


mechanism 


that 


auditory 


report goes on to state clini 


iudiology deals with hearing as the 


foundation to learning and the utiliza 


tion of language skills, placing the em 


phasis upon the understanding of the 


social functions of hearing and upon the 
ncreasing ability of the handicapped in- 
dividual to with the 


cope communica 


ional demands of everyday life 


first edition of the book was 


ritten with the reader constantly in 


nd. For instance, the authors pre 
ared a summary paragraph at the be 
ginning of each inform the 


This 


the new edi 


chapter to 


reader what the chapter is about 


practice was continued in 
tion with the same effect 


In the 


} 


chapters dealing with 


technical matters 


(physics and the psy- 


chology of hearing, the anatomy and 


physiology of the ear the editors have 
performed a masteriv 10D of summariz- 


g a great technical material 


mass of 
o simplified form. They make use of 
numerous diagrams and drawings some 
which were prepared especially for 
this book. The summary of the anatomy 
the ear and its function as presented 
this book is a masterpiece of simplifi- 
tion 
\ new chapter. Hearing and Deafness 
Drs. Davis and E. R 


devoted to 


Fowler, Jr., is 
a description ot types ol 
impairments of hearing and their causes 
Much of 


various chapters in the first edition. In 


the information appeared in 
the revised edition, however, these ma- 
terials have been brought together into 
one chapter. A proper review of this 
chapter would require considerably more 


space than is available. The authors dis- 


cuss the current terminology in audi- 


ology, propose a number of changes 
and give the rationale for the changes 
They present in the Appendix a 


sary of audiological terms some of which 


glos 


are the suggested changes 

Two additional chapters which will be 
with the 
Audi- 


ometry and Chapter 8 on special audi- 


of interest to those familiar 


first edition are Chapter 7 on 


tory tests. In the second edition these 
chapters have been expanded by more 
complete descriptions of some recently 
developed tests 


such as the electro- 


dermal and electroencephalic audiom- 


etry. There is also a more complete de 
scription of tunning-fork tests and their 
use in diagnosis 

Tests of ‘discrimination’ for speech 


The 


speec h is 


ire not yet fully standardized 


hearing-threshold level for 


however, a well-established and usefu 


measure of auditory performance. A spe- 
cial Appendix has been added concern 


ing the zero reference-level for audi- 


ometry, for ‘normal hearing’ has proved 


be more difficult to define in prin- 


ciple and to measure in practice than 


was formerly thought. Certain arbitrary 


choices as well as careful measure- 


ments must be made. There is at pres- 


10 for zero hearing level, a 
ol approximately l db. be 
American standard, on the 


hand 


n and several European countries 


and the standards of Great 


ie other. This difference is not due 


to faulty measurement but to the dif 
ferent irbitrary choices that have been 


made on the two sides of the 
The book discusses the 


Atlantic 
possibility and 
desirability of agreement on a new in 
ternational standard 

[he editors have included in an ap 
pendix nine different collections of words 
or sentences widely used as standard- 
ized tests of hearing, with the principles 
behind the tests that employ these words 
and sentences explained in Chapter 
ind their use in the selection of hearing 
aids discussed in Chapter 11 

This book 


be of value to the many different types 


concise and compact will 


of professional people for its informa- 
tion on rehabilitation, and for its guid- 
ance programs, to the social worker for 
its chapters dealing with the social and 


economic problems of the deaf, to the 
educators for its discussion of methods 
of testing deaf children and educating 
them, and to scientists in general for its 
assemblage of the latest, authoritative, 
physiological, and medical opinions on 
hearing and deafness and its advice on 
the diagnosis and treatment of hearing 


impairment 


Space Probe 


Jean Piaget, Barbel Inhelder, and 
Alina Szeminska 


The Child’s Conception of Geom- 

etry. (Trans. from the French by 
New York: Basic 
1960. Pp. vii + 411. $7.50. 


E. A. Lunzer.) 
Books. 
Reviewed by J. RicHARD SUCHMAN 

The authors, Piaget and his two asso- 
ciates, are identified by the reviewer in 


paragraphs. The re- 
himself, Dr 


his introductory 
viewer Suchman, is Asso 
Education at the 


lllinois 


ciate Professor of 


University of and Director of 
the Illinois Studies in Inquiry Training 
This project is developing methods for 
teaching elementary school children how 
physics 
Suchman 1s 


to solve 


problems in 
and-effect problems 


cause- 
author 
Child 


1959; 


of Observation and Analysis in 
(Harcourt, Brace, 


1960. 5. 202 


Development 
CP, June 


‘REAT minds can rarely be identi- 


J fied exclusively with one academic 
discipline or another. Jean Piaget is 


His 
once described him as 


claimed by several. collaborator 
Barbel Inhelder 
a zoologist by training, an epistemolo- 
gist by and a 


vocation, logician by 


method.” He is Professor of Psychol- 


ogy at the Universities of Paris and 


Geneva, Co-director of the Institute of 


Educational Sciences, and founder of 
Genetic 
devoted his 
life to the study of how children think 
and acquire knowledge. 

Both his co-authors have collaborated 
with him before. Inhelder conducted the 


ingenious experiments with physics prob- 


the International Center of 


Epistemology. Piaget has 
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lems reported in The Growth of Logi- 
cal Thinking from Childhood to Adoles- 
cence (1958). Before that she collabo- 
rated on The Child’s Conception of 
Space (1956), which might well have 
been Part One of the present work. In 
the late thirties Piaget published ar- 
ticles with Alina Szeminska on space 
and number conservation, a topic which 
is central to this book as well. 


gn present volume is a study of the 
evolution of children’s concepts of space 
and its measurement. The ability to or- 
ganize space, move about in it with pre- 
cision, measure it, and locate points 
within it requires the attainment of 
fundamental Euclidian notions. These 
are elaborated, according to Piaget, 
through a series of developmental stages 
The purpose of the book is to bring 
these stages to light as Piaget sees them 
in the attempts of children to solve 
problems of geometric measurement 

Young children first locate objects in 
space by associating them with other 
nearby objects—but without regard for 
direction or distance. The four-year-old 
in his childish egocentrism uses himself 
as a key reference point in this early 
scheme. Boundaries, connections, and 
enclosures are used at this stage to 
subdivide space and identify positions 
within it. 

The child’s developing notions of geo- 
metric space become more objective and 
better coordinated at each successive 
stage. The conservation of size and its 
measurement are the most significant 
mechanisms of Euclidian thinking to 
emerge. First the children learn to con- 
serve distance and length, area and in- 
terior volume. Next they progress to 
simple metrical operations, which they 
use to locate positions in coordinate sys- 
tems and to measure curves and angles 
Finally they attain the level of formal 
operations at which they can apply 
mathematics to coordinate logical and 
metrical operations in the calculation of 
areas and volumes. 

Each of the chapters in the main 
body of the book deals with one or 
more of the simple but incisive experi- 
ments designed to test children’s ability 
to coordinate and measure space. They 
include problems of linear measurement, 
curvilinear and angular measurement. 


subdivision, and the measurement of 
area and volume. Brief descriptive and 
verbatim excerpts of raw data (Piaget’s 
trade mark) are strategically inserted to 
illustrate each developmental stage and 
the shifts from one to the next. Thus 
they afford the authors an ideal point 
of departure for their theoretical analy- 


ses of the changing cognitive processes 


Ee VII contains an excellent 
example of the experimental method 
and form of analysis used throughout 
the book. The location of a point in 
two-dimensional space is presented as 
a problem of coordinated measurement 
of two dimensions within a fixed frame 
of reference. The problem is a master- 
piece of simplicity: The subject is given 
two sheets of plain white paper, one 
with a dot on it and the other blank. 
He is instructed to place a dot on the 
blank sheet in the same position as the 
dot on the other sheet. A ruler, strips 
of paper, a stick, and thread are pro- 
vided. Missing, of course, is an explana- 
tion of how to do the job. The child's 
approach to the problem reflects his 
concepts of coordination and measure- 
ment. Piaget differentiates five opera- 
tional levels: 


Low. 1. A visual approach with the 
sence or inappropriate  us¢ 
measurement 
The beginnings of measurement, 
but all of it one-dimensional 
Transition from one-dimensional 
to two-dimensional measurement 
Empirical discovery of two-di 
mensional measurement through 
trial and error 
Operational use of two-dimen 


sional measurement from the start 


The interpretive comments that fol- 
low each group of protocols provide in- 
sights that the reader is not likely to 
have gleaned from the excerpts alone 
The interpretation of the fourth stage 
begins as follows: 


Like subjects at earlier levels, these chil 
dren begin with an oblique measurement, 
but they are quicker to realize the diffi 
culty of holding constant the slope of their 
ruler. They soon discover the need to take 
two separate measurements. At first they 
take one oblique measurement together 
with another which approximates either to 
the vertical or to the horizontal. After a 


i 





{ trial-and-error which may be 


short, they finally hit upon the 


ential discovery that is, the two 


easurements must | perpendicular to 


inother. In the end, they conscious) 

the need for perpendicularity is 
the two measures 

The main 


strength of this book is in 


perceptive analysis ol the process ol! 


onceptual growth. The reader is intro 


ced to a host of subtle but significant 


ning variables that mediate geo 


reasoning Chere ire extensive 
iations of the factors that promote 


and 


in operation more diffi- 


\ , 
NOcK conceptual 


those that make 


reorganization 


to periorm at one stage ol develop 


than at another 


The chapters, perhaps because they 
t I I J 


The Reach Exceeds the Grasp 


are reports of separate experiments, lack 


continuity. Only at the very end of the 


book do the authors contrast the results 


the experiments echnical mathe 


‘rms such as mumber groups, 


and transivity are used in 


quantity, often without definition 


first using. The protocols tend to 


lighten the reader’s load by giving life 
to many pedantic explanations, but the 


ill a book that is difficult 


this 


laborators have opened the door wide to 


book, Piaget and his col 


in elusive and fascinating realm of 
It is an 


search in 


con 
invitation to new re 


cognition and, of course, also 


in the teaching of science and mathe 


matics 


Philip Lichtenberg, Robert Kohrman, and Helen MacGregor 


Motivation for Child Psychiatry Treatment. New York: Russell & Rus- 


sell Pp. xii + 220. $5.06 
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JOANNI 


ust been appointe d 
Professor of Social Work and 


at Bryn Mawr Colleze 


ciate 
ial Research 


Kohrman psychoanalyst and 
psychiatrist engaged in private 
He is also Asso 
the staff of the 


Reese Hospital and a 


f psychi 


msultant to the Sonia Shankman 

enic School. Mi VacGregor 

Psychiatric Social Worker at the 
Reese Hospital and 


hook 


co-author 
four other on psycho 

publishe d 
authors. The re 
eroff, with a PhD 


from the University of 


that 1 oon fo be 


h for the viewer 
in clinical psy 
Michi 


Psve hologic a 


agency that 


associated with the 
in Ann Arbor, an 


children, families, and adults 


akes part of her time; the rest 
small children. It 


that 


to her family of 
irrelevant to 
her husband, Dr 

r Michigan’s 
that 


principal topics of 


ray not be mention 


Joseph Veroff, 


works 


Survey Research Cente 


and Savs motivation is one of ht 


interest 


VEROFI 


‘ies introduction to Lichtenberg 
Kohrman, and MacGregor’s book is 


simple and eloquent in its statement of 


BENNET 


the social problem that inspired the re- 


rhe 


the family who appeals for psy 


search it describes authors focus 


first on 


chiatric help but whose motivation for 


treatment itself is insufficient to allow 


it to persist long enough to receive help 
In clinica such families are fre 


quently designated as untreatabl: 


i practice 


Often they disappear after the initial 
contact and are never heard from again 
nomads, they travel 


Sometimes like 


rom clinic to clinic and gain a notoriety 
quite separate from the problems that 
inspire their search. Those who do actu 
ally begin treatment usually harass the 
clinics with broken appointments and a 
gamut of resistances, only to be written 
off in the end as prematurely terminated 
without The 


expensive and frustrating for all con 


improvement process 1s 


cerned and represents an area where 


clinical agencies are painfully unable to 


give help that is often desperately 


needed 


These authors hope that their study 


of motivation for treatment may aid in 


unmotivated family 


rhey 


study may indicate w iys to 


spotting the with 


more efficiency think that their 


bolster lag 


ging 


notivation so that help could be 


not only offered but also accepted. Fi 


nally, with perhaps some _ pretension 


they contemplate using this study of a 


specin¢ nstance ot motivation as a 


means to test their more general theory 
ot motivation 


When the authors describe their the 


ory of motivation and its application to 


the present study, they unaccountably 


depart from the straightforwardness of 


their introduction, embellishing their de- 


scription with a barrage of jargon and 


loosely defined concepts from other 


theories. This shift in style 1S especially 


puzzling because their theory in its bare 


outline seems to be a relatively direct 


reasonable approach to the problem of 
motivation in terms of field 


When 


cepts from psychoanalytic 


theory 
for example, they introduce con 


theory, they 


not only do injustice to the concepts 


but they obscure the meaning of 


} 
daisO 


their own theory without any apparent 


gain in the deductive power of the the 
ory. Certainly they do not, as they sug 


gest. emerge with a theory that bridges 


ego and social psychology! 


iM iuthors begin with the view 


motivation tor any 


that 


specific act depends 


on an interaction of forces, both inter 


One 
the individual’s structure 


nal within the individual and social 


must consider 
of needs, his experience with the social 
reality relevant to these needs, and his 
general anticipations about the satisfac 
tions of needs. In short, motivation is a 
resultant of the forces in the life space 
of the individual 

The 


anticipations about the satisfactions of 


most crucial force seems to be 
needs. Here a theoretical concept is in- 
troduced that subsumes various aspects 
of anticipations about satisfaction. It 
is the 


occasion of the attempt to combine sev- 


deserves specific comment, for it 


eral theories, an attempt that seems to 


lead to the confusion and injustice. The 
concept, “anticipation of an exclusive 


division of satisfactions” awkward 


mouthful at 


(an 


best!), refers to a “fixed 


structure of thought,” 4 la Rapaport 
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The individual learns either that needs 
can be satisfied only at the expense of 
other needs, or he learns that adjust- 
ment made between several 
needs. Similarly, he learns either that 
needs can be satisfied only at the ex- 
pense of other people or that adjust- 


can be 


ment can be made between people so 
that all can enjoy some satisfaction. 
“Anticipation of an 


exclusive division 


of satisfactions” refers simultaneously 
both to needs in relation to other needs 
and needs in relation to other people. 
The authors contend that this does not 
constitute two different meanings but 
only facets of the same meaning. As- 
sessed in either way, this anticipation is 
viewed as a constant that is a primary 
determinant of motivation. 

One of the ways the concept is ap- 
plied in this study seems to lead the 
investigators down a circular and ques- 
tionable path. They propose that mo- 
tivation for the child’s treatment will 
be adversely affected by the parents’ 
need to maintain their child’s symptoms 
in order to satisfy their own neurotic 
needs. This is an example of an antici 
pation of an exclusive division of satis 
faction in the sense that the parent can- 
not envision his own continuing satis- 
faction if the child changes. The writers 
then what to the re 
viewer to be a remarkable distortion of 
psychoanalytic 


assert, by seems 
theory, that, since the 
symptoms most essential to a parent's 
neurotic economy are those the parent 
has been most responsible for inducing, 
we can measure the parent’s anticipa 
tion of an exclusive division of satisfac- 
tion by asking him how early and how 
intensely he interfered with an emergent 
need of the child. According to the au- 
thors, symptoms are produced by early 
and 
parents interfere with needs early only 


interference with emergent needs 
when they view the satisfaction of the 


child’s needs as incompatible with the 
satisfaction of their Thus. the 
symptoms that arise as a result of the 


interference are 


own. 


those the parent finds 
most satisfying. One must question not 
only this view of the etiology of symp- 
toms, but also the naiveté of positing a 
one-to-one relationship between what a 
parent would like to instill in his child 


and what he actually succeeds in put- 


ting there. One must. of course, defend 
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parental interference with needs inspired 
solely by a need to socialize the child 
or, even more importantly, to preserve 
his life. Finally, let it be said, any sug- 
gestion that this theory is validly de 
rived from psychoanalytic theory can 
scarcely be supported 


I. operationalizing their theory, the 


authors developed five rating systems. 
They tabulated the interactions encour- 
aging or discouraging the original de 
to seek help. They rated the 
family’s perception of therapy as being 
congruent with other goals. They ex- 
plored the 


cision 


parents’ characteristic re 
sponse to emergent needs in the child. 
They measured the family’s perception 
of the seeking 
psychiatric help. Finally, they investi- 


social reaction toward 
gated the family’s perception of its re- 
lationship to other social groups. All 
but the first of these data they used as 
measures of “anticipation of an exclu- 
sive division of satisfaction.” Their gen 
eral hypothesis that a consideration of 
several different aspects of this antici- 
pation will result in a better prediction 
of motivation is essentially borne out 
The mental health of each family was 
also rated, and this rating was found to 
be positively related to motivation for 
treatment. 

Despite these criticisms of style and 
theory, it must be noted that this is a 
useful study, one that merits a patient 
reading. The analysis suggests sources 
of information that might improve pre 
diction of motivation in ways that could 
The 
auxiliary finding of a relationship be 
tween mental health and motivation for 
treatment, however, is most provocative 


be easily applied by most clinics 


Its implication that the most poorly mo 
tivated families may be those who need 
treatment most should arouse some soul 
searching in all of us devoted to treat 
ing troubled children and families, for 
our task must surely be to offer and give 
help not only to those who ask for it 
and are enough to 
treatment, but 


strong pursue our 
also to those 


who find their way to the doorstep and 


course of 


can go no further 


fe 
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pete AL research on leadership and 
the behavior of small groups is a 
relatively recent, but apparently urgent 
concern of academic psychologists. That 
there has been a veritable flood of 
little 
about publishing the findings is show 
Altman McGrath's 


listing of 2200 


vestigations and very inhibition 


by Terauds, 
(1960) 


and 
over studies 
most of which have appeared since 1950 
The present book 


efforts, 


as well as the other 


reflects the pressing need for 
a theoretical framework and integrative 
concepts to organize the existing know|- 
edge. In this 


have been the year of the jackpot. In 


respect, 1959 seems to 


addition to Bass’ volume, it produced 
Stogdill’s Individual Behavior and Group 
Achievement, Olmstead’s Small Groups, 
Thibaut and Kelley’s The Social Psy- 
chology of Groups, and 
Studies in Social Power. Clearly, Lead- 
ership, Psychology, and Organizational 


Cartwright’s 


Behavior has formidable competition 
Dr. Bass, who is professor of psychol- 
ogy at Louisiana State University, is one 





of the more prolific writers in the field 
Since receiving his PhD at Ohio State 
in 1949, he has published about ninety 
articles and technical reports on lead- 
ership, statistics, personnel psychology 
ind personality. In writing the present 
volume, he lists his main purposes as 
reviewing the research literature 
(b) developing a general theory of lead 
ership and group behavior, and (c) pub- 
lishing a text in social psychology. Even 
though these three aims are not neces- 
sarily incompatible, it is a large order 
to do justice to all of them 
In many respects this book is closely 
to Stogdill’s /ndividual Behavior 
Group Achievement. Both attempt 


to wrap their theory around a large 


ody of empirical findings, and in both 
cases the reader is impressed—and fre- 
quently overwhelmed—by the extensive 
No less than 


references manage to find their 


reviews of the literature 
way into the present book’s 460 pages 
Manv of these studies are well described 
vy one or two sentences. but too little 
distinction is made between the meth 
odologically sound investigation and the 

nclusions based on observations of a 
few children or adults. Bass’ theoretical 
problem, the application ot reintorce 
ent theory to leadership and group be- 
havior 


the small print of quotations, references 


all too frequently gets lost in 


ind bibliographic annotation. The the- 
ory is there, but only for those who are 


willing to comb it out of the references 


dl book’s most notable contribu- 


tions to the field are in the chapters on 
status, esteem, and interaction potential 
These provide a succinct statement of 
the role which these concepts play in 
the group, and the consequent hypothe- 
ses which flow from such an analysis 
Bass leads us through the research prob- 
lems involved in their conceptualization 
and measurement, as well as the conflict 
between status and esteem which is gen- 
erated within the group. His concept of 

nteraction potential” is defined as the 
tendency of a given pair of members to 
interact. It is here related to a variety 
of interpersonal and situational factors 
ranging from the complexity of the task 
ind mutual esteem to ecological and 
variables 


demographic These chapters 


are well worth reading 


On the debit side, one of the book’s 
major problems lies in the conceptuali- 
While the author 
insists on his prerogative to define terms 


zation of key terms 


as he will, a certain amount of con- 
formity with other workers in the area, 
and logical consistency, may still be 
compatible with scholarly freedom. For 
example, Bass defines group as a “‘col- 
lection of individuals whose existence 
as a collection is rewarding to the indi- 
viduals.” If this is to include certain 
units, say, of the armed forces, or vari- 
ous irksome ad hoc associations, either 
his definition of group or his definition 
of rewarding leaves something to be de- 
sired. Most soldiers on KP detail or on 
a reconnaissance patrol do not find such 
experiences rewarding, nor do many col- 
lege freshmen “groups” whose services 
have been volunteered for research proj- 
ects. On the other hand, all policy hold- 
ers of an insurance company would also 
constitute a group, since their group re 
lation is rewarding to them 

Bass defines groups as effective “to 
the extent to which they are rewarding 
to their members.” This definition ex- 
cludes a high-output group which does 
not give its members personal satisfac- 
tion but includes the group which is 
very rewarding to its members without 
iny output. While this definition fits in 
with Bass’ proposition that group effec- 


tiveness is directly related to interac- 


tion potential (p. 372), the term effec- 
tiveness is frequently used in other con- 
texts to indicate output or productivity 
without regard to the degree to which 
group members are rewarded by inter- 
icting with one another (pp. 162, 225 


411, et passim) 


As one final example, Bass defines 
“When the goal 
that of changing 


leadership by saying 
of one member, A, 

another member, B; or when B’s change 
in behavior will reward A or reinforces 
A’s behavior, A’s effort to attain his 
goal is leadership.” This definition at- 
tributes leadership to a child who throws 
a temper tantrum on the street for the 
purpose of getting his mother’s atten- 
tion, or to the driver who does not want 
the man behind him to pass, and, in 
fact, to almost every human _ interac 

tion. Thus the term leadership becomes 
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nearly devoid of meaning. Since these 
are the key terms of the theory, more 
exact definitions would be more helpful 

The book was also intended to serve 
social 
that this purpose has 
achieved. The volume, clearly, does not 


as text in 
doubtful 


psychology. It is 
been 
seem suitable for an undergraduate 
course, even though the references and 
several of the chapters might be useful 
to the graduate student and the re- 
this 


worker 


fact, the re- 
this 


searcher in area. In 


search will find parts of 


volume stimulating and challenging, and 
the graduate student will find no short- 
age of thesis problems. Although there 
is altogether a good deal less of grand 
theory than is promised in the preface 
this is nevertheless a serious book by a 
writer who has much to contribute. The 
author must be admired for the huge 
task he set for himself, and for the 
prodigious amount of work which he put 
into this volume, but social psychology 
may just not yet be ready for its E 


mc. 
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Stein has 
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sociate 
White is 


written The Eclipse of the 
Press) 
Vidich is co-author of Small Town and 


Pre SS) 


Community (Princeton Uniti 
Mass Soc iety 
White is co-author of Culture 
(Free Press) with 
a PhD from the University of Michigan 
im 1951, spent 
Michigan and then, after a Fulbright 


Unit 
Mass 
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Princeton 


a few years 


more at 


year at University College, London, 
years. He is now 
ssor of Psychology and Social Work 
School 


Western 


came to 
) 
Profe 


and Director of Research in the 


Vale for five 


ipplied Social Sciences at 


University, where he is con 
empirical tests of certain psy 
tic hypotheses. He is also writ- 
calle d Person 


Development 


vhich 1s to be 


s and and 


essays is a pleas- 


or | 
ure to 


literate and insightful scholars who have 


read. The contributors are 


dared to contemplate the basic threats 


to security and selfhood which confront 
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adults in modern society. Although most 


of the authors represent the social sci- 
ences, especially sociology, some of them 
speak for literature and the humanities 
Taken as a whole, these writings may 
be prescribed as an antidote for col 
leagues who have been drugged by the 
complacency of professional success. 
The volume begins with a section de 
voted to definitions and implications of 
the concepts of identity and anxiety 
Here the psychologist will find himself 
at home, since he posesses a theoretical 
frame of reference for the variables un- 
Moreover, he will en 


Erik Erikson 
identity) and Rollo May (on anxiety) 


der discussion 


counter selections by (on 

both of whose points of view he is 
likely to know from their previously 
work. On the 
even in the opening section, the reader 


published other hand 


finds himself exposed to an unfamiliar 
faces the accusing 
Mills who 


fellow 


experience as he 
Wright 
what his 


finger of C wants to 


know social scientists 
intend to do about preventing the pres 
ent social order from transforming man 


Robot. 


The second and longest section of the 


into a Cheerful 


book deals with particular facets of so 
ciety which provoke insecurity and un- 


dermine man’s feelings of wholeness 


and integrity. Principally, this section 


inquires into the condition of men who 


are obliged, as matters now stand. to 


spend most of the time of their lives at 


jobs which are tooled either to the 


limitations of a machine or the con 


straints of a complex bureaucratic or- 


ganization—men who lose touch with 


themselves and with each other becaus« 
they function as slaves, however re 


skills 


slaves in the service of a 


fined their and 


titles 


impressive their 
jinnee 
of their own creation. For the paradox 
of our society stems from the fact that 
in the 


process of producing and dis 


an abundance of goods which 


Aladdin 


lorms 


tributing 


might have sated himself, we 


have invented social and indus 


trial techniques whose awesome effi 


ciency is the very source of our distress 


ios prototypical instruments of t 


efficiency are. of assemt 


course, the 


line and the table of organization. As 


number of contributors point out 


how 


ever, our non industrial organizations 


have been increasingly aping our indus 


trial ones; and the principles of the 


division and specialization of labor are 
being no less passionately applied in the 


government office and the university 


than in the factory. The individual 


interpersonal consequences of this f 


mentation of work within a large so- 


cial hierarchy—isolation, disaffection 


apathy, and resentment—are doc 


mented by a number of the authors 


Implicitly, therefore, the necessity of 


making a living involves a reduction of 


personal freedom, for the individual 


must adapt himself to a highly cir 


cumscribed position and activity within 


a large-scale structure. Hence 


many 
adults feel trapped by their jobs. More 
over, as he adapts himself to the specifi 
cations of his occupational role, the in 


dividual’s initial identity undergoes 


change, and he often becomes more and 


more like that which he may have once 


despised. The erstwhile painter thus be- 


comes a commercial! artist, the incipient 


novelist turn into a copywriter, and the 


graduate student of experimental psy- 
chology emerges as a market researcher. 
within 


Finally, in order to ‘get ahead’ 


his organization, the individual may be 
tempted to manipulate others as readily 
as he manipulates himself. This tempta- 


tion, if accepted leads to various types 





ol duplicity and, hence. to a deepening 


of the sense of emotional detachment 
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political and 


fort to promote their | 


ial ends. In both instances, terror 

, ELste MURRAY 
favorite vehicle by means of which in 
dividuals are softened up for an 

tion of some aspect of their identity us SY uM We uly modest Symposium on Visual Science 


Che lice ate imposes terror by on’s party e wa lairma rf th it the annual meeting of the Americ: 


1¢ 


to exercise t coercive co f his remarks ever Psychological Association in 1948 
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ial pressures ory fi litor, é uifret n recent decades military exigencies 
pos vas ¢ uti ecretary of the symj have pointed up the survival value 
| iny neglected aspects ol color 
eption s well as of night vision 
The opening session ol the 
ering was dedicated to the mem 


ition in prevailing viewer, Elsie 1y, with a un Selig Hecht, who had played a pro 


social institutions. Nevertheless s in il in 1907, after tea g at nent role in the 1947 meeting. The ‘ 


deed the editors recognize, these fina assar ilson, weel lar, l ll morial lecture was assigned to George 
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ty of London, W. S. Stiles and | 
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answers for us, still they do point the cumulating enigmas in the visual field ind diagrams, with much of the discus 


way toward the right questions It was followed in the United States by sions held at the close of each sectio1 
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and with portraits and biographical notes 


of the chief speakers. The principal top 
cs were Retinal Pigments and Chem- 
stry, Brightness and Colour Measure 
ments, Electro-physical Aspects of Col- 
ur Vision, and Colour Theories. In the 
International Symposium at Paris the 
next year, many of the speakers listed 
above were again participants, and many 
disputed points left hanging at the 1957 
conference came up again for discus- 
sion, along with various other problems 
raised since the meeting of the Commis- 
sion Internationale d’Eclairage in 1951 


| HE Paris gathering, at the Collége de 


France, lasted five days, under the chair- 
nanship of Henri Piéron, famous psy 
chologist, who acted as moderator. Judg- 
ng by the well-designed printed volume 
of 300 pages, edited by Yves Galifret, 
the one now in hand, it would appear 
the affair measured up well to the dis- 
tinguished traditions of the old College 
de France, held. To be 
not all the enigmas of color vision 
this 


where it was 


sure 
resolved, but failure 
with 


number of 


were was 


greeted open satisfaction by a 


members of the congress, 
who look on the riddle shifted from the 
shoulders of physicists back in 1801 by 
good old Dr. Thomas Young (decipherer 
of the Rosetta Stone) onto those of the 
biologists and neurologists of the future 
is a perpetual game of chess to chal- 
their wits. So Dr 
at the 


lenge Rushton (who 
1957 had 


demonstrated his technique of studying 


English meeting in 
the pigments of the intact human retina 
by directing on it a bleaching ray of 
light, then measuring with a photo cell 
the light reflected back as indicative of 
the absorption of the bleached pigment) 
now put on a three-act playlet, as it 
vere, with the red and green rods of the 
rog’s retina, referring in 
Hecht, Granit, 
es, Wald, Svaetichin 


turn to the 
Dartnall, 
and Gruesser 


ndings of 


1e latter on fish that run true to Hering 
postulates—but himself in the 
All this was 


charmed the chair 


finding 
end foiled though hopeful 
that 


4 } 
our dé force 


ind aroused discussion on polarization 


ind ‘on-and-off’ effects in experiments 
with electrodes 

\ novelty of the Paris program was 
the opening section with emphasis on 
zoology (Jnventaire Zoologique), though 


7 
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the British 
title, 


conference had under the 
The Multiplicity of Visual Pig- 
ments, presented a paper by two Liver- 
pool biochemists, Morton and Pitt, list- 
ing 18 pigments with absorption maxima 
running from 430 to 620 mp and found 
in the retinas of the frog, trout, squir- 
rel, pig, cat, 
lent 


and other species. (Excel- 
1957 rele 
vant to the 1958 Symposium may be 


abstracts of the papers 
found in Judd’s six-page summary in 
the Jnter-Society Color Council News 
Letter, No. 134, March, and in 
the Hurvich and Jameson section on 
Color 


1958, 
Vision in the Annual Review of 
Psychology for 1960.) 

A Munich zoologist discussed the color 
vision of bees, older methods, and im 
proved modern ones, and the shift of 
the spectrum into the ultra-violet, with 
red-blindness—a finding of 
students of Wald—and the 
Hurvich-Jameson explanation in Hering 


special in- 
terest to 


terms of protanopic defect as a shift 
sensitivity along the 
spectral wavelength abscissa. Viaud of 
Strasbourg Medioni, 
covered sketchily the color vision of the 


of photopigment 
represented by 


rest of the animal kingdom, providing a 
sketch of the genealogical tree with the 
branches believed to possess chromatic 
vision marked. The cat, the stronghold 
of Granit’s researches with electric 
stimuli and the dominator-modulator hy- 
pothesis, remains in dispute as pos- 
sibly entirely without chromatic vision, 
whereas the suggestion was made that 
Greefft’s dogs may have been unrepre 
sentative ‘color-blind’ members of their 
species. In the final session Chairman 
Piéron was to enter a plea that a thor 
oughgoing survey of the animal king- 
dom’s vision be made, by neurologi- 
cal, chemical, electrical, and behavioral 
methods, to obtain light on the evolu- 


tion of the color sense in man, the 
photoreceptors, photopigments, the func- 
tioning of the neural layers of the 
retina, the pathways to the cortex. The 
eagerness with which at least thirty dis- 
cussants (apart from the major eight to 
whom papers were assigned on the pro- 
gram) broke into the arena with their 
novel findings and perplexities indicates 
that, where thirty years ago PhD ap- 
prentices were running rats through 
mazes, the current crop may heed Pié- 


ron’s admonition and exercise their in- 


genuity on the problems of color vision. 


I, the last session, designed to bring 


laboratory research and theory together 
and titled Psychophysical Problems, the 
trichromatic 
the door of 
holtz ) 


scheme laid at 
Helm 


and the 


(too often 
Young instead of 
was assigned to Stiles 

tetrachromatic (Hering’s) to Hurvich 
had 


obviously enlisted Chairman Piéron’s ap- 
proval ) 


(whose recent quantification of it 


Hurvich’s paper, while on the 
British program, was unfortunately read 
then by title only. This 
that, with the Opponent-Pairs scheme 
before the 


reviewer feels 


members, a number of the 
puzzles reported throughout the session 
might have been resolved. For instance 
at this point in the session a clinician 
Dubois-Poulsen, called on to contribute 
what light 
chromatic 


pathology might throw on 
theory, raised instead a la 
ment that no case could be clearly clas- 
sified by 


trichromatic (or tetrachro 


matic) theory (by color mixture or 
neutral-point determination). Thereupon 
the Chairman called on Hurvich’s part- 
ner, Dorothea Jameson, who presented 
tetrachromatic 


(the 


curves elucidating pro- 


tanopia theorists ) 
asa probable shift of one of Wald’s (or 
Dartnall’s or Rushton’s) 


the wavelength scale 


bugbear of all 


opsins along 

Piéron’s final plea was for a commis- 
sion to work on the standardization of 
methods, and the adoption of standard 
apparatus—along with ‘factorial analy 
sis’ and correlation to determine the true 
chromatic The general senti 
however, that the 
ripe 


primaries 


ment was, time was 


not yet perhaps because of lin 
guistic difficulties. The Pergamon edition 
of the Symposium is printed, under the 
efficient editing of Galifret, in three lan- 


French, English, or German— 
but all of 


final 


guages 


Piéron’s introductory and 


remarks, along with his running 


commentary, are in French. The report 


deserves reading not only by colorists, 
for news of the latest discoveries, tech 
niques, and pitfalls, but as an example 
of ingenious experimental handling of 
problems and a sparring of wits. If 
alongside of it the reader has the Brit- 
ish Visual Problems of Colour with its 
excellent portraits of the main speak- 
ers, and brief biographies, the entire ses 


sion of the Symposium comes alive 
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sme is aiso Ir ge | the psychology 


section of the “therape utic community” 


where inte r pe rsonal misunderstandings 


as between doctors and nurses or be 


tween individuals ind 


analyzed in a 


is Chairman of the 


— ESSOR CRUZI 


Division of Psychology and Educa- 


tion at the District of Columbia Teach- 


ers College and has also been, for four 


teen years, Lecturer in Psychology at 


two schools of nursing. Thus he has 


the rare double qualifications of 


a well-grounded psychologist and also 


one who has had considerable personal 
experience with the unique problems in 
volved in tailoring a course in psychol 


ogy to the needs of The first 


edition of this book (1955) 


nurses 
is similar to 
the present one with two major changes 
(1) there is a reduction in the space de 
voted to the development of the indi- 


vidual, and (2) there is additional space 


Russell Sage Foundation 


1960. Pp 354 $5 of 


s. MATARAZZé 


idded to consider the special nursing 


problems met in working with children 


adolescents, and aged patients. Some 


material has been brought up to date 


and shifts of emphasis have been made 
as the author has become increasingly 
aware ol! 


the 


the adjustment problems 


student 


Che 


good bask 


nurse, for example 


book is an interesting mixture 


introductory psychology: a 


learning theory social psyche logs and 


personality development oriented to the 


11 


understanding of human (and especially 


patient) behavior, and a practical analy 


of the adjustment problems that 


most frequently face the student nurs¢ 


Cruze often combines practical sugges 


tions for effective living with basic psy- 
chology. For instance 


the Psyc 


‘massed 


in his chapter on 


dis- 


hology of Efficiency, he 


cusses versus spaced 


both in studying and in the acquisition 


of the motor skills needed in nursing; he 


gives suggestions tor 


hbetter retention 


material; and he presents an inventory 


habits. In covering this range 


the 


for study 


of material author has, of neces 


sitv, been brief, but he has remained 
accurate and has placed emphasis on the 
to the nurse’s 0¢ 
The and 


exercises at the end of each chapter, if 


points most relevant 


cupational needs questions 
put to use by the instructor, could help 
considerably in implanting the material 
firmly meaningful in 


‘Take 


to get well acquainted with some elderly 


and in making it 


behavioral terms. (E.g the time 
person 


does he 


“In 


his loneliness ?’’) 


lonely what ways show 


in the hospital who seems to be 


Additional features .are 


the good chapter summaries, a glossary 


and 


of about 400 psychological terms 


a fairly extensive list of visual aids 
which may be used to supplement the 
material in each chapter 

In sum, the book presents psy¢ hol gN 
well and tailors it to be meaningful to 


the nurse 


= 
in ES COOKE MACGREGOR is a med 
cal social scientist who was appointed 
the Cornel! 
New York Hospital Schoo! 
of Nursing to head a three-year exper 


to the nursing faculty of 
University 
nental 


project, supported by the Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation, introducing into 


the curriculum such materials from so 
cial science as can be applied to nurs 
The 


detailed account of what 
It is less a textbook than a 


ing education present book is 


was done and 


W hy 


repor 
of Professor Macgregor’s planning, exe 


cution, and evaluation of her new pri 


gram. It was written primarily for 


nursing educators, administrators 


titioners, and nursing students 


as the publisher suggests, it will 
social interested 


vaiue to scientists 


working in medicine and to those wh 
are or will be 


The 


so novel and interesting that it 


patients 


reviewer found this experiment 
diffi 
cult for her to select high points for de- 
Thus the 


down’ 


scnipuion while social 


tist 


scien 


olten ‘waters tor nurses 


course suitable for students in a libera 


arts college. Professor Macgregor has 


developed a high-level applied course 


The 
enthusiastic response of the students, the 


different in content and method 


obvious carry-over the cour 


work, the learning o 
the 
the 


Irom Se 


their clinical 


older staff from new attitudes 


the students, and enthusiasm 
other 
of the 


ittest to 


instructors in incorporating some 


material into their own 


courses 


Professor Macegregor’s ete 
tiveness 
The course 


cial and Cultural Aspects of 


Psych 
Nursing 


the students 


" 
experimental 


was introduced when first 


began to work with patients. It was de- 
signed (1) to improve patient care 
to help the student develop insights 
and (3) to stimu 


The 


and 


her own behavior 


late professional growth concepts 


of culture, subculture, social cla 


vere emphasized because students 





such heterogeneous patient populations 
[Through cultural understanding, Profes 
sor Macgregor attempted to loosen the 
value judgments which this homogene- 
middle-class 


ous, predominantly group 


of girls apply to others, including the 


patients. Analogous to the ‘didactic 
inalysis’ of the neophyte psychoanalyst 
she attempted to help the nurse see her 

vn attitudes and behavior as culturally 
determined in order to understand her 
patients. 

\n example of Professor Macgregor’s 
simple yet ingenious methods is the way 
she increased the students’ awareness ot 
the ubiquity and anti-therapeutic effects 
ot value judgments made by nursing 
staff regarding their patients. After lec 
ire and reading assignments regarding 
ilue judgments, the students were told 
labels of “had’ 


pplied to patients by ward staff. They 


notice ‘good’ and 


were to talk with the staff member in- 


volved, discover the reasons for the 


judgment, and then interview the pa 


tient considering the validity of the staff 
report and the patient’s reason for the 
behavior in question. Hearing the pa- 
tient’s view and then helping the staff 
to see him in a new light was found to 
effect remarkable 


such a improvement 


n patient care and in staff satisfaction 


that the students began to accept the 


difficult’ patient as an interesting chal- 
enge rather than a person to be endured 
avoided. It is interesting to note that 
is later classes came along, it became 
difficult to maintain this assignment be 
cause the nursing staff became extremely 
cautious about making value judgments 
lea within earshot of the stu 
Other portions of the course deal with 
psychosocial aspects ol physical dis 
with the au 


litv and rehabilitation 


problems of the student, pa 


staff nurse, and supervisor, with 
class, with value judgments, and 
role of 


the physician. Each 


excellent in content and in- 
tailored to fit the needs of the 
be easily translated into 


Ing more 


effectively with daily in- 
The 


watered 


terpersonal situations course ren- 
ders obsolescent dowr , psy- 


chology tor nurses 


ind even the whole 


didactic approach for teaching them so- 


clai science 
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Reinforcement Theory 
Reinforced 


Frank A. Logan 


Incentive: How the Conditions of Reinforcement Affect the Performance 


of Rats. New Haven, Conn. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by 


The author, Di 
the review—a 


Logan, is identified in 
Spencerian infancy sup- 
plemented by a Hullian adolescence. He 
was one of five authors who wrote Be 
havior Theory and Social Science (Yale 
Press, CP. Sept. 1956, 1, 

and he is the The 
Hull-Spence Approach, in Volume 2 of 
Koch’s Psychology: A Study of a Sci 
(McGraw-Hill, 1959; CP, May 
1960, 5, 146). The reviewer, Dr. Pubols, 
is Assistant Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Miami in Florida. He 
1957 PhD Wisconsin. Star- 
ling Reid, Harry Harlow, and Ben W y« 
koff got him interested in the learning 
process and especially in the parameters 


of reinforcement 


Univ 1955; 


205 f.), author of 


ence 


has a from 


aay A. LoGan is Associate Profes 
sor of Psychology at Yale 

sity. He took his PhD under Kenneth 
Spence at Iowa and has been associated 
with both Clark Hull and Neal Miller 
at Yale. book 


as “a progress report covering the first 


Univer 


Logan characterizes his 
five years of an ongoing research pro 

s that, but it 
has 


gram.” The book is also 


more. /ncentive two main themes 
which occasionally overlap. The first is 
a summary description of empirical re- 
search by Logan and his students, pri- 
marily on the effects of manipulation of 
various parameters of reinforcement on 
the runway behavior of rats. The second 
concerns recent developments in two 
theoretical approaches stemming from 
Hullian 


ory. Empirical and theoretical are kept 


traditional reinforcement the- 


sufficiently distinct in Logan’s writing 
for them to be treated separately in 


this review. 


Yale University Press, 


BENJAMIN H 


1960. Pp. xvi + 288. 


PUBOLS, JR 


Logan’s empirical dependent variable 
is speed of running over the various seg 
ments of a runway. He shows running 
speed to vary with the conditions of 
constant, varied correlated 


and rein 


forcement. The material on constant re 
ward provides essentially no new infor 
mation, but is intended as an empirical 
baseline in terms of which to assess the 
effects of more complex manipulations 
The condition of varied reward involves 
variation between two equally likely de 
lays or and relates 


amounts running 


speed to range of variation. Partial re 
inforcement in this context represents a 
special case of simultaneous variation in 
delay and amount 

The real empirical core of the book 
deals with the research on correlated re 
variations in the re 

with 


inforcement. Here 
correlated 
With 


conditions of 


ward are variations in 


the response constant or varied 


reinforcement reward de 
termine 


lated 


response strength; with corre- 


reinforcement we have a recipro- 


cal relationship—not only does reward 


determine performance, but perform- 
Although there 


are an infinite number of ways in which 


ance determines reward 
reward might be made to depend upon 
the bulk of the reported 
research involves negatively 


pertormance 
correlated 
reinforcement, in which slower responses 
bring either faster reward, more reward 
or both. The general finding is that, with 
sufficient practice, rats behave so as to 


maximize reward and minimize effort 


te theoretical portions explicate Lo- 


gan’s micromolar theory of behavior 


introduced by him in the Psychological 
(1956 63 63-73). 


Review and a less 





il extension of Hullian theory the 


hrium model for correlated rein 

forcement 
The basic notion of micromolar the 

ory is that “responses that differ quanti 


tatively are considered to be different 


responses.” Although this rule might be 
viewed simply as an extension of the 
convention of treating qualitatively dif 

‘nt behaviors (e.g left and right 


turns In a T 


sponses, it represents a change of funda 


maze) as different re 
ital importance. One can no longer 
ize variations in the quantitative di 
y speed and 


nsions Of responses (¢ 


plitude as indices o! response 
A faster speed does not repre 

nt a stronger tendency to perform the 
same response, but rather a differerit re- 


Thus 


dependent variable is 


sponse iltogether although Lo- 
pirical 
speed, his theoretical depend- 
ble is probability of response 

that behavior with such and 
intitative prop 


ties will occur 


such gq 


j\ ind qualitative 


1 


crucial theoretical construct in 
ol Log in’s research progran 

e, defined in terms of amount 
ind interval of reinforcement, the 
being the time between stimulus 


Thus 


no matter at 


receipt with 


whose 
theory 


reintorcement pecomes 


theory of learning and more a 
1 performance 


equilibrium model for correlated 
orcement represents a less radical 
Hullian tradition. Ac 


cording to this model 


“par 


ire fron 


pertormane e 1s 


1} 


predicted that will be stabilized at the 


ntersection of the incentive function, 


ing how pertormance depends upon 


ard, and the terms function, show 


yw reward depends upon perform 


pirical and theoretical meet in the 


studies of correlated reinforcement. The 


ijority of results deviate from the 


equilibrium prediction (e.g., under nega 


correlated delay of reward, sub 


arn to run more slowly than 


predicted and it is concluded that 


the micromolar approach will have the 


greater long-run utility and scope 


Ay outstanding feature of /ncentive 


is the analysis of transition and se 


ects in varied reinforcement 
respectively the effect of 
of reinforcement on a single 
the performance on the next 


nd the effects of different se 
conditions over a block of 


kinds of 


obscured by 


quences ol 


trials. Both of these etiects 


to be conven- 


data-averaging methods 


with the book’s vir- 


comparison 


faults seem minor. One might 


criticize the weight Logan 


how evel 


ittaches to differences in 


sometimes 


lope or curvature of curves without 


providing any statistical 


support that 


] 


ich differences are real. One might also 


wonder at his occasional failure to make 


explicit the theoretical implications of 
some of his findings 


To this 


most relevant comparison 


mparisons are inevitable 


o be, not with the related 
Hull or Miller 


Skinnerian approach 


ipproaches ol Spence 
but with the 
Great claims have been made for the 


relevance of 


findings to 


Skinner-box 
behavior, for the lawfulness 


behavior ind the like \ 


made for Logan’s 


everyday 
operant 
could 
reintorcement 
conditions of correlated 
ire almost limitless and 

only scratched the surface 
aiso possible that Logan Is ap 


proaching the “fine grain” of runway 


curves in his analysis of tran- 


need 
speed 


sition and sequence effects. These re 


quire ntensive investigation 


Incentive should be read by all seri 
ous students of the determinants of be 
havior. It indicates the extremely lim- 


ted range of reinforcement conditions 
that have been studied in the laboratory 
n the past, and it suggests the path re 
follow in the 


nforcement theory will 


future. Reinforcement theory was re 
cel tly described by a critic as “a once- 
ow tired tradition, painfully 
its reward” (M. E. Bitter- 
ian, Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 141 
145). If 


Logan’s contributions are to 


be “aken serious'y, as they should be 
it would seem that the reward is not 


death but a transformed life 


sw 








Publication 


Manual 


of the 


American 


Psychological 


Association 


1957 Revision 


4 revision of the 1952 Manual, 


1 


letalied instructions are given 
for the preparation of scientific 
articles. Organization and pres- 
entation of tabular material, 
figures and graphs, and refer- 
ence lists are included. All sci- 
entists who are writing for 
publication will find the Publi- 


cation Manual an indispensable 


guide 


Price $1.00 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


All About ‘Teaching Machines 


Easy Filmstrip 


in One 


Teaching Machines, by W. H. Allen (A. A. Lumsdaine, technical advisor). 
3 


Basic 
California. Sale $6.75. 


Color, 62 frames. 


Skill Films, 1 


55 Inverness Drive, Pasadena, 


Reviewed by SIpNEY L. PRESSEY 


The writer-producer, William Allen, is 
research director of the Department of 
Cinema, Southern Cali- 
fornia and is Editor of the Audio-Visual 

Review. He 
University of 


Universty of 


Communication 
taught at the 
and 


formerly 
Wisconsin 
served as audio-visual consultant 
for the System Development Corpora- 
Sidney L 
pioneered the development of teaching 
machines in the CP, 
1960, 24f.) and, following his re 
Psy 
University, has 


tion Pressey, the reviewer, 
mid-twenties (cf. 
Jan 
cent retirement as Professor of 
chology at Ohio State 
continued an active and critical interest 
in current teaching-machine design and 
programming activities. His most recent 
book, a revision of Psychology in Edu- 
(with F. P. Robinson and J. E 
Horrocks, Harper, 1959) was reviewed 


in the Aug. 1960 issue of CP (251 


, 


sarcasm, but in admiration for what 


cation 
-253) 


titling of this review is not in 
the reviewer considers a notably adept 
compacting, into one filmstrip, of the 
basic features of the current auto-in- 
structional movement, with display of 
the variety of devices and program- 
mings, and possible educational roles, 
of such materials 

\ teaching machine is described as a 
device which presents to each student 
bits of lesson material in small sequenced 


steps and about each bit a question, and 


186 


informs him immediately as to the cor- 
rectness of his answer thereto. A “pro 
gram” consists of perhaps thousands of 
these bits or items, carefully selected 
and ordered, thus sequentially to be 
disposed of. The distinctive features of 
auto-instruction are thus three 
dent 


each stu 
is continuingly active; each im 
mediately knows whether each of his 
responses is correct (the reviewer would 
add “and has the correct response indi 
cated to him if he is wrong’’—and would 
mildly chide the technical advisor for 
not having this made explicit); and each 
student proceeds at his own pace 

The variety of devices (with a hint 
of their history) is well depicted and 
explained, from early relatively simple 
multiple-choice apparatus and chemo 
then appa- 
ratus and programmed books, to more 


sheets constructed-answer 
complex programming with ‘branching’ 
and “scrambled books,” mechanical “tu- 
tors” and computors. 
Programs are described—their ordered 
logical steps with perhaps prompts or 
And 


the carefulness with which they are de- 


cues and possibly with “fading.” 


veloped and sequenced is emphasized 
A final section again is broad in its list- 
ing of the various services auto-instruc- 
tional materials may render: to carry 
(thus, 


for example, permitting expansions in 


the main burden of instruction 


the offerings of small schools); as an 


aid to conventional methods and mate 


rials of instruction; as free-time self 


instruction—also in testing and research 


Ties art work is clarifying and en- 


livening. Devices are well schematized 
Sundry cartoons add piquancy—as of a 
stout gimlet-eyed Greek fixating an un- 
easy-looking youth, to visualize the So 
Shift 
colors from frame to frame should help 


cratic method in the bright clear 
hold attention (and suggest the thought 
that shifting colors or other background 
diversity might a bit relieve the mo 
long 


long, 


we are twice told may 


notony of which 


programs 
run to thousands 


of items) 


An instructor, whom the writer had 


join him in first viewing of this film 


strip, felt need for some additional 


explication, in anticipation of possible 
questions in class use. A brief script 
might be helpful, giving such references 
as the 


Lumsdaine-Glaser volume. ex 


plaining the devices more fully, - and 


sampling programs more widely. Better 
still 


scrambled 


why not have a little Crowderian 
booklet 


to go with the filmstrip? It 


with its elucidative 
whimsy 
seems only justice if 


a poetic the strip 


does need some auto-instruction, and its 


point is made if such is found helpful 


Patience with 
Patients 


Booked for Safekeeping, prepared 
by Loyd W 


by George C 


Rowland, produced 
Associates 
New York, 1960. Sound, black and 
white, 16 


Stoney 


mm, showing time 33 


minutes. Procurable on loan from 
Audio Visual Section, Communica- 
Atlanta 22, 
Georgia, and on purchase ($70.00) 
from United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
New York. 


ble Disease Center, 


Reviewed by THomas W. RICHARDS 


Dr. Richards is a clinical psychologist 
who took his PhD under Lightner Wit 





Pennsylvania 
“he- 


University « 


the vears.”’ 


mer at the 


m 1933 (“im he says, 


fore clinical psychology was even heard 


tf’). and i Professor of Psychol- 


ogy the 
School of 


now 
University 
authore d Mod- 
(McGraw-Hill, 
in addition 


upport the theorie 


Louisiana State 
Medicine. He 
Clinical Psychology 

that 


at 


ern 
1946) and 


Mis re 


SINCE time, 
earch (“to 
there propounde d’’). has been working, 


for the past several irs, with juvenile 


ur 


OUT 


D 


dramatic 


Cases 


ESIGNED as a training film for po 
lice officers the pi ture Is realistic 


frank 
the PTA or for the garden club 


designed fc 
Its lan 
iction are those of police om 


and dangerous 


It is not 


guage nd 


strenuous situa 


dedicated to effective 


cers in 


tions, men and 


hum ine wavs of br nging disturbed per 


sons into protective and eventually to 


communities 


who must deal fi 


n edic i custody In many 


t is the police rst with 


persons. These are 


emotionally disturbed | 


people whom even ambulance drivers re 


ind 


ng them to the 


ise to help while the objective 1s 


attention phy 


ota 


ften the only place 


ind detent 


on 


picture, directed 


aff under George E 


publ 


| ication 


Robert 
vd W 


time 


outgrowth of an earlier 
psychiatrist 


d psychologist L 


54) authored by 
A. Matthews an | 
ind. Dr. Matthews 
Professor of Psychiatry at 
Medicine, Louisiana State 
] 


wa engaged n developing 


Row 


ol 


program for rookie police 


New 


Orleans 


| AUL HoRRACE squats in the dark be- 


hind a 


table in the corner of his living 


1 long knife in his hands. Deter 


roon 


mined to kill his neighbors before they 
kill he threatened his wife 
accuses 


hin has 


he siding with them 


whon 
He 


blocks iway { 


ot 


has been cursing for hours. Some 


om- 


wo cruising police 


cers receive a over the radio 


540 


follow 


request 
phone to check a “disturbance” at 1 
Perdido Street 


the 


The events that 


are focal sequence in a film show 


ing the important role of the police in 


the handling of the emotionally dis- 


turbed person who is violent. Dr. Row- 


" 

and 
iT 

and 


est 


th 


wrote a au 


and Handle Abnormal People 


prisons 
Nn 


i, Executive 


Association 


known 


Mental Hea 


for 


perhaps 


Pelican series of pamphlets giving pre 


»w babies. Sensing a need f 


lice officers to understand clearly their 


deal 


lng 
ne con 


munity 


How to 


text 
Police Published 
al Associ 


re eived 


Ofhicer 


manual wide cir¢ 


police departments city ma 


government il 


ke. Because of its pertinence 


icceptance there 


motion picture to accomplish the same 


tive with perhaps greater 


this juncture that the Nationa 


f Mental Health 


ts person il 


with 
representat 

th enthusiasm 
rt into the production of such 
othcers 


Ne \ 


Star is 


Orleans Police Departmer 
sergeant 
ictually a 


New 


captain 


Orleans 


ot 


“Do THESE 


Director of the Louisi- 


for his Pierre 


with disturbed persons 
Matthews and Rowland 
Recognize 


A Manual 
ition for Mental Health t 
wencies, and 


and 


emerged the idea of 


ive 


ind financi 


The sequence in which Sergeant Cut 
lth, is rera accomplishes the vigorous, danget 
the ous and effective bringing in of the vio 
lent Paul Horrace is preceded by scenes 
] 


ventive mental health advice to parents depicting other persons psychologically 


or disturbed who, though less violent, are 


po 
of equal concern to the police and to the 


community. A harmless but troublesome 


lady in her dotage, a senile patient, is 


brought gently home by her neighbor- 


hood patrolmen. The mother of a re- 


by the tarded adolescent boy has the oppor- 


with the 


distressed 


to discuss her concern 
block: 
mostly that her son has no friends; he 


who 


getting 


nity 


ulation officer in her she is 


nagers 


the is teased by those should be his 


friends he is too big to 


and 
In 


patient is 


1 wide 


nanage i third suicidal 


sequence, a 


rescued from the river and 


the jail 
fully protected from further danger to 


impact brought to where he is care- 


His clothing is searched for 
be and he 


satety 


Harold himself 


' ] 


el icles that may dangerous 


room where his 


His 


and 


placed in a 


be watched are found 


to the statior 


parents 


of the telephone invited 


{ The 


Cutrera 


house for an interview 


Brought into film in subt 


sequence 


District vays are basic principles such as thes« 


(1) While emotionally disturbed per 


POLICE WANT TO BE MY FRIENDS?” 





“Now 


those 


come to the attention of the police often 


sons usually are not violent, who 
are 
(2) The 


usually 


police officer when called 


has no warning or information 
veforehand that he is be confronted 
vith an emotionally disturbed person. 

patient, the 


brought forcibly from his home 


For the experience 
of being 


ind neighborhood into a protective but 


restraining environment is a crucial one 
particularly if to a jail. He is a lonely 
that his 


family do not 


rightened person who feels 


boss, his neighbors, his 
understand him against him. It 
that he will probably 
feel the police are also against him. He 


must that his 


and are 
is understandable 


learn somehow 


elfare is 
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SO 


a 


“ml. Sells be. man — 


. SAFETY” 


of primary importance and that he will 
see a doctor as soon as possible 


When 


low officer receive the 


and his fel 
call to go to the 


Sergeant Cutrera 


home of Paul Horrace, 


that they 


they know only 


must deal with a ‘disturbance.’ 
On arrival at the scene a crowd is gath 
ered at the 


house; 


front of an apartment 
here they find that for two hours 

man on a top-floor apartment has 
been screaming and cursing and threat 
ening his neighbors. The Sergeant and 
through the 
flights of 


his assistant step swiftly 


crowd and up the stairs to 


meet Paul’s wife, who is wildly upset 


door, in the 
Giving sympathetic help to 
Mrs. Horrace is of first importance. The 


Paul is behind a closed 


next room. 


that Paul is not 
knife 
lately; he has 
This 


officers to re 


officers learn from her 


drunk, 


has been 


that he has a and that he 


moody been 


having ‘nervous spells informa 
is sufficient for the 


that 


tion 


alize they are faced with a person 


emotionally disturbed and 


violent, and 
not with a routine 

What 
tant 
situation. The 


criminal offender 
follows is illustrative of impor- 


points in management of such a 


Sergeant orders his as- 
sistant to request 
asks that the 


dispersed as 


additional police He 
crowd of neighbors be 
much as this is possible 
He talks quietly with Mrs. Horrace, de- 
liberately 


taking his time. Upon the ar 


rival two additional officers, the Ser 
geant tells each man specifically where 
he would like him to be stationed. He 
knocks on the closed door 


permission to enter, to be 


asking Paul’s 
greeted in 
mediately with an 


outburst of venom 


He persists, talking reassuringly. Finally 


shield he 


room saying quietly 


chair as a 
Paul's 


he wants to be 


using a opens the 


door t that 
his friend and to 


dark 


and his neighbors 


protect 


him. Crouched in the castigating 


his wife Paul defies 


the police. Sergeant Cutrera is firm, but 
flashlight 


ceiling light 


kindly. Paul is terrified by the 
When the 


slowly 


beam in his face 


is turned on, he rises to a stand 
knife in 
Suddenly he 


sergeant 


ing position—the 
strike 
lunge at the 


his hand 
makes a 
ind finds himself 
to talk 


ready to 


on the floor. Continuing sooth 


ingly to Paul, the Sergeant with the help 
of his 


assistant is able after a long 
struggle to place handcuffs on Paul, and 
to bring him to an upright position. He 
then explains that “we are 
Paul,” and “will take 


the station house 


your friends 
you with us” to 

In this sequence the vigorous delibera 
tion of the with the 


consideration of the pa 


officers combined 


sympathetic 
self-esteem is remarkably 


tient’s con- 


vincing. Showing some grudging 
fact that the 


(against the 


accept- 
ance of the police are 


Paul 


‘wagon’ and to 


‘with’ him neighbors ) 
with them to the 
the jail. Here his 
justed. He is 


cigarette 


goes 
handcuffs are read- 


given a quiet cell and a 
He is urged to call if he needs 


anything 


=e it is pointed out that 


the police officer’s responsibility is para 





mount until ‘nt can be seen by esses. railroad conductors, students ten or fifteen years. The traditiona 


the doctor.’ It is clear from the film the « emphasis on demonstrational exercises 


r 


inical behavior sciences, and mil 


that in most communities ‘the doctor’ is tary training groups Another ipprecia conducted, according to cook-book steps 
not usually available, on call, and that lience would perhaps consist of n the laboratory manual, on tarnished 
until he arrives, the patient is the re I if us whose concept of police rass instruments and supplemented by 
sponsibility of the police The availabil techn ques Is likely to be stereotype ictual 


ind theoretical material in 


sensory and perceptual areas, has giver 


t nd shortsighted. Here is the carefu g 


ty or unavailability of on-the spo ) 
medical consultation for the emotion- thoughtful, disciplined method of dea vay 1 modern mixture of method 
ally disturbed is an important emphasis ng with people in situations of the ut philosophy which will not tolerate 
most challenge To see police actior 


not as a criticism of the ts range of ‘content nd 
profession, Du is a characteri his high level is to admire these mer lich con plains that { ‘ally should 
zation of reality most communities not only for their courage and prepare have been titled ‘experimentation in ps) 
wlogy’ rather than experimen 


their humanity. The 


which not have +-hour emergency ness, but a 
medical service The film is a strong itional Ih tu f Mental Health has LOlOgS 

irgument toward pre paredne yn the th prov ded t iverage methodologii 
Zeitg na . sponsible for this 


part of police o deal with such emer tn most usé 
gencies Basic techniques are stressed ind a 1d ] nstormation ot psychology Ss pr 
such as having more than ie officer il ‘core’ course is attested to by 
such a call, using no weapons the two most recent 
ductory textbooks in experiment 


ol de Tense ll overpowering a 
person (cushions, the rug as a hology. which are the subjects 
a chair for shield quiet _— I y Both Frank J McGu gal 
; ww co eis Textbooks a 
il persuasion, an 1 hr Kindness ] (y Andreas have 


ment may be i Jupson S. Brown, Consultant 


oks conventionally, Expe 


One critical con 
der here. We noticed that I juleting gy, but both have indicates 
erry] ~ y ' ‘) ‘ ~ Cec ‘YT to toring oyter 
Paul, Serge 1s hnger Burton G. Andreas , es and differing ext 


ssignment of space to topics 


Experimental Psychology. New _ the traditional approach is now offi 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 196( f the past and that future sophomor: 


Pp xii + 595. $6.95 


ly spend little time me i 


ich others 


Frank J. McGuigan 


Experimental Psychology: A Meth- M. GvIcAN’s book is the more 1 


he two. Its author sets o 


odological Approach. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 19 


ntroductory 
content 
vorse 
bent throug] 
whether ever 


Wilhelm W 


wuch te 
iether McGu 

his book 
insier maxima 


ictual ever 


other groups who need I experimenta ychology 
} aici ' , MeGuigalr s a I nt chairn 


these rather specializ m I l ( 
li the department of psychology at He 


nteraction I i pil ] ] 1 
[ } ! 18 vn ns College. He received his doctorate 


viewer, at | \ groups 
the University of Southern Califor- 


would proht Irom seeing the 
those grou] like the 1950 under Professor Milton | 
t it handling itroductory course in expe! Metfessel. Those who are familiar wit! 


exposed t 
disturbed persons I other hos ne psvchology has undergone :; Mettessel’s nine-pvint plan for ¢ 
vital personne rline host- metamorphosis in the t ental design will recognize the 





of the teacher in his pupil’s work, ex 
emplified in the progression of chapter 
headings, from the statement of the 
problem to the role of explanation in 
Metfessel’s 


however, intended for full presentation 


science plan was never 


the undergraduate course. His sopho 
1ores are assigned textbooks like Ben 
ton ] 


nd content are interlaced by 


Underwood's, in which method 


the tran 
scendent thread of theory 
If McGuigan’s deliberate inattention 


o content and theory did not stem e1 


tirely from his student experience, his 
tenure as a military psychologist with 


HUMRRO 


versity 


at George Washington Uni- 
the final 
shaping. Nevertheless the everyday ac- 


may have achieved 
tivities of the military psychologist may 
not best represent experimental psychol- 
zy. especially to an audience of un 
committed sophomores whose interest in 
psychology relates to its conceptual con- 
ton 

Theory is conspicuously missing from 


Andreas’ book too 


into two main sections, each comprising 


The book is divided 
roughly one-half of the pages, the first 
on method and the second on content 
In this reviewer’s opinion, Andreas’ sec 


on covering methodological matters 
represents more than sufficient compli 
ince with the dictates of the Zeitgeist 
His chapters on experimental design and 
psychological scaling are both excellent 
The chapter on report writing will meet 
the needs even of graduate students, as 


well as of undergraduates who are re 


quired to write reports on their labora 
t Andreas 


1as concluded his methodological section 


rv assignment. Even though 


th a well-written 


the 
the material 


discussion of 
le of theory in research 
selected content areas whicu fills the 
nainder of the book hardly satisfies 

readet S 


expectations. It is, more 


likely that the absence of theory 
t is responsible for this impres- 
non-cohesiveness 


Andrea PhD 


niversity of lowa, under 


was obtained in 1951 


Farber. Surely, his tend 


‘rplay theory in the second 


f his book could not have been 
ostered in an 


environment of Berg- 


inns, Browns, Farbers, and Spences! 


His MA thesis, while employ 
' 11 


ng a ‘prac 


i motor reaction 


was d ed in the 


context of S-R_ behavioristic theory. 
Similarly, his doctoral research on con 
flict, although utilizing a tracking re 
sponse, was couched in theoretical terms 
exemplified by the behavioristic writing 
f Brown and Farber (1951). One may 
ssume that his de-emphasis of theory 
came to the fore in connection with his 
government-sponsored research at the 
Rochester 


now an Associate Professor) 


University of (where he is 
work which 


vas frankly more application-oriented. 


J. 


versity 


Uni- 


definition of sci 


CoNANT, late of Harvard 


has written a 
ence which may be 


both 


contrasted conven- 
and Me 
as they are implied in 


ently with Andreas 


Guigan’s views 


their respective texts. According to 


Conant, science is something which 


“emerges from the other progressive ac 


tivities of man to the extent that new 


concepts arise from and 


the 


experiments 


observations, and new concepts in 


turn lead to further experiments and 


observations.” Factual results of experi 


ments are not ‘concepts’ in Conant’s 


sense of the term, but merely the stimuli 
to which the scientist responds concep- 


tually. The body of knowledge consti 


tuting a science is an integrated system 


of such concepts 


Just as mere facts themselves do not 


represent scientific knowledge, neither 


does mere familiarity with scientific 


techniques constitute comprehension of 


what science is. McGuigan has dwelt at 


length on methodological techniques like 
statistics and experimental design and 


Andreas has given us q very effective 


explanation of operational definitions. 


Yet neither book can communicate fully 


to the undergraduate student what sci- 


entific psychology is about, because 


neither. has illuminated that essence of 


the scientific method in which facts and 


techniques are brought together to pro- 


duce knowledge. To sacrifice exposition 


nd exemplification of the manner in 
vhich theory ties facts together and is 


the primary motivational force under- 


lving organized efforts to collect facts 


Zeitgeist or no, is to turn scientific psy- 


chology into psychotechnology. 


I HESE two books were published within 


a few weeks of each other and purport 


to deal with similar subject matters. 


Thus, they have been treated in a single 


review, by a single They are 
0oks, in spite 
Andreas’ book, be 


conventionally 


reviewer 
however, rather different 
of these similarities 


ing the more oriented 
in that it does present some of the tra- 
] 


ditional sensory and perceptual subject 


matter (as well as being the only book 
of its kind with a chapter on social pro 


is likely to 


find its way into the hands of a greater 


esses, a welcome addition), 
number of undergraduate students than 
With 
regarding its explicit lack of 
theory and 


will McGuigan’s the significant 


exception 


minor reservations relating 


to its selection or omission of partic ular 


content areas (how classical condi 


oning be 


can 
t omitted which 
experimentation? ), this 


Andreas’ book 


isa book to be 


from a book 


stresses human 
reviewers response to 
was highly favorable. It 


rec koned 


. 
retical bias 


with, particularly if its atheo 


really reflects a general 


trend in psychology away from 


McGuigan’s book 


seems 


theory 
on the other hand 
traditiona 
It is 


text 


too from the 


remote 


to justify a prediction of success 


possible that it would be a useful 


lor a junior or senior course in re 


search methodology, for students who 


had already completed at least one se 
mester of the more conventional experi 
mental psychology and another of in 
Yet 


is viewed in this light, it 


troductory statistics even when 


the book pre 
difficulties. The chapters on the 
bases of experimental inferences 


sents 
logical 


ind on the inductive schema of science 


ire tortuous though basically sound 


But they come too late in the text to 


please a taste already jaded by so un- 


justified an introduction of unusual sta- 
Sandler’s A 


McGuigan 


tistical techniques as test 


(1955 which boldly pre- 


dicts will supercede the ¢ test, and Dun 


Multiple Range 


analysis of variance), to 


cans test (instead of 


which almost 
an entire chapter is devoted 
this 
were McGuigan’s confusing presentation 
of the 


Perhaps 


even more distressing to reviewer 


role of hypotheses In experi 


mentation and his almost crude discus 
sion of the meaning of independent and 


dependent variables 
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